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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—The SIXTH of the Twenty-third 
Series of SATURDAY CONCERTS and AFTERNOON PROMENADES 
will take place Tuts Day (SaTuRDAY, Nov, 9), at Three o'clock. The programme 
will include: Overture, Elise (Cherubini) ; Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra 
(Louis Brassin), first time of performance in England ; Symphony, “ Jupiter” 
(Mozart); Overture, ‘‘ The Masque of Pandora” (Alice Mary Smith), first time 
at these Concerts. Vocalists—Mrs Osgood (her first appearance since her return 
from America), Mdlle Fides Keller (her second appearance at the Crystal Palace), 
Pianoforte—M. Louis Brassin (his second a, Conductor—Mr AuGust 
Manys, Transferable Stalls, for the 20 Concerts, Two Guineas; Numbered 
Btall, for a Single Concert, in Area or Gallery, Half-a-Crown; Unnumbered 
Seats, in Area or Gallery, One Shilling, Admission to the Concert-room for 
o—- having stall or other tickets, Sixpence. All exclusive of admission to 
the Palace, 





WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
[oNnon BALLAD CONCERTS. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt. 
Director—Mr Joun Boosry. Thirteenth Year.—The SECOND CONCERT 
on WEDNESDAY next, at Eight o'clock. Artists—Mdme Sherrington, Miss Mar 
Davies, Miss Marriott, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Sims Reeves and Mr 
Barton McGuckin, Mr Santley and Mr Cecil Tovey. Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella 
Goddard, The London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr Fred. Walker. 
Conductor—Mr SipNEy Nay or, Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Area, 4s, and 2s.; Balcony, 3s. ; 
Gallery and Orchestra, 1s, Tickets to be had at the Hall ; the usual Agents ; and 
at Boosgy & Co.’s Ballad Concert Office, 295, Regent Street. 


ANS VON BULOW will give TWO PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS at St JameEs’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY Afternoons, November 20 

and 27, commencing at Three o'clock, Tickets, 7s, 6d., 3s,, and Is,, may be 
obtained at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall; Chappell’s, 50, New Bond 
Street ; and the usual Agents, 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. C. Cooper, 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
+ ag any time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, Sec., Langham 
All, W. z 














In the Press. 
COLLECTION OF THIRTEEN GLEES, &c., &c. 
(hitherto unpublished). By WILLIAM BEALE, composer of ‘* What ho!” 
“Come let us join,” ‘“‘ Harmony,” ‘‘ Go, Rose,” &c. Edited by EDWARD PLATER. 


8. D. 
1. “I'll enjoy the present time” é «ss (A.7.7.B.) Price 0 6 net, 
2. “ How soft the Music” die ete ue ooo (CARRI) wo OO os 
3. “ By the side of a grove” ‘ AATTBB.) » © 6 4, 
4, “‘ Scenes of woe” oa aaa ee pre ooo CHRD). «wo OF wo 
5. “Lo! the Pride of the Village isdead” ... pGAPRR) » © 4 » 
6. ‘‘ How often from the steep ” oes + (9.8.A.A.T.T.B.B.) ,, O 8 ,, 
7. ‘Oh! by yonder mossy seat” oso cee cee CALELE.B) op 8 8 op 
8. “ The humble tenant”... pom pa at coo (AEE) oo 8 4 ns 
9. “Ode to the Memory of Samuel Webbe”... ooo(A.T.TBB.) op 1 4 on 
10. “Thou herald of the blushing morn”... ooo (G.A7T.B) » 0 6 gy 
11. ‘ When Fanny, blooming fair” wa. a Gens »« & S,, 
12. “ Again the balmy Zephyr” cae ei (Round, 3 voices.) , 0 4 ,, 
13, “ Sing unto the Lord”... <a (Oanon 4in 2) (s.A.7.B.) , 0 4 ,, 


Price of the collection to Subscribers, 5s. net. As the subscription list m 
shortly be closed, names of intending subscribers should be forwarded as early as 
— e to the Editor, Mr EDWARD PLATER, 12, Girdler’s Road, Brook Green, W. ; 

. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond Street ; or to the Publishers, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER 
& Oo., 84, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 
that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 
will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Oo., 50, New Bond Street. 
MDME ALICE BARTH. 
) DME ALICE BARTH, having recovered from her 
accident, is prepared to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, English 
Opera, Concerts, &c. Address 24, Gloucester Crescent, Regent's Park, N.W. 


REMOV. 
PME ALICE BARTH re 











‘AL. 
quests that all ENGAGE- 
rote’ 


MENTS may be addressed to her new resid , 24, Gl t 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 








HER MAJESTYS THEATRE. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING.—ITALIAN OPERA AT CHEAP PRICES. 
HIS EVENING (Sarvrpar), Nov. 9, will be performied 
“CARMEN.” Don José, Signor Runcio; Escamillo (Toreador), Signor 
Mendioroz; Michaela, Mdlle Alwina Valleria; Paquita, Mdlle Bauermeister ; 
Mercedes, Miss Purdy ; and Carmen (a gipsy), Mdme Trebelli. 

On Monpay next, Nov. ll, ““MARTA.” Lionello, Signor Runcio (his first 
appearance in that character); Plumketto, Herr Behrens; Lord Tristano, 
Signor Zoboli; Nancy, Mdme Trebelli ; and Marta, Mdlle Marie Marimon. 

On TvEspay next, Nov. 12, ‘‘IL TROVATORE.” Manrico, Signor Gillandi ; 
Il Conte di Luna, Signor Mendioroz; Ferrando, Signor Roveri; Ruiz, Signor 
Rinaldini ; Azucena, Mdme Trebelli; and Leonora, Mdme Eugénie Pappenheim, 

On WEDNESDAY next, Nov. 13, “FAUST.” Faust, Signor Gillandi ; 
Mephistopheles, Signor Rota; Valentine, Signor Mendioroz; Siebel, Mdlle 
Cummings; and Margherita, Mdlle Marie Marimon, 

On THurRSDAY next, Nov, 14, “CARMEN.” (Cast as above.) 

Second Grand Morning Performance, SATURDAY, Nov. 23, at 2 o'clock, 
“FAUST.” (Cast as above.) 

Doors open at 7; the Opera will commence at 7.30,and terminate about 10.30, 

Orchestra Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Grand Circle Seats, 8s.; Box Seats, 6s. ; Pit, 38.; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 4s. ; Gallery Stalls, 2s.; Gallery, One Shilling. Private 
Boxes, from 10s, 6d, to £4 4s. Books containing 30 transferable Pit tickets, 
available on all occasions, price £3 15s. 

Special Notice.—The usual Opera regulations as to evening dress will be dis- 
Petne Box Off f Her M I f th Qperabenme 

e Box ce of Her Majesty's Theatre, under the portico of the 
is open daily from 10 till 5, wales the superintendence of Mr Bailey. Tickets also 
of all the Librarians and Musicsellers. 


SCHOTT & CO.’S 
NEW CATALOGUES 








PIANOFORTE MUSIC. | ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

VIOLIN as | SACRED - 

TENOR (VIOLA) ,, MASSES. 

VIOLONCELLO se» ELEMENTARY VOCAL MOSIC. 

DOUBLE BASS - FRENCH ROMANCES. 

FLUTE ia AND OF THE WORKS OF 

CLARIONET se RICHARD WAGNER. 

ORGAN os CHARLES GOUNOD. 

HARMONIUM »» ALEX. GUILMANT. .. 

HARP Pe CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 

CHAMBER »  (Pianoforte ALSO THE MELODIES OF 
Trios, Quartets, &c., &c.) J. FAURE. 


May be had, post free, on application to 
SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


prt Di G £ GO. RICORDI 
(oF MILAN) 
Has the honour to announce that he is 
REMOVING HIS LONDON MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT 





TO 
265, REGENT STREET, W. 
Liste of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 
All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


265.—REGENT STREET, W., LONDON.—265. 


ASCHER’S “ ALICE” and “L'AMOUR DU PASSE.” 
ISS NINA BRUNEL will perform Ascuer’s popular 
Fantasia on ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” and (by desire) ASCHER’S 
“L'AMOUR DU PASSE,” at Doncaster, rHIs DAY, Nov. 9. 
HENRY SMART’S “WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 


RS BAYNES and Mr JAMES LANGMAN will sing the 
pular Duet, ‘WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA,” 
at the Saturday Social Concerts, Hackney Assembly Rooms, THIS DAY, Nov. 9 
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P Just Published. 
“TE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 


Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permission, to the COUNTESS 
OF OHARLEMONT,) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 

“We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical circles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument, The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Charlemont.”— Sunday Times. 

“ *Te Réveil du Rossignol,’ Valse élégante.” The clever and industrious Mdlle 
Albrecht is to be commended for the writing of a very good waltz, and which has 
brightness to recommend it. The fair pianiste herself would no doubt play it 
with much effect.”— Public Opinion, Oct, 19, 1878. 

«Te Réveil du Rossignol’ is a spirited and brilliant ‘ Valse élégante,’ by Miss 
Lillie Albrecht, the well-known pianiste. The piece has the true dance rhythm, 
and is graceful as well as vivacious in style.”—Ji/ustrated London News, 
Oct, 12, 1878, 

“‘ Miss Lillie Albrecht opened the evening’s entertainment at the Atheneum, 
N.W., on Friday last, with her new and successful Valse élégante, ‘ Le Réveil du 
Rossignol,’ which was enthusiastically received, The yy pianiste was no less 
happy in Chopin’s ‘ Ballade,’ in A flat, which procured her so hearty a re-call, 
that “Miss Albrecht returned to the platform and gave her own brilliant tran- 
scription of ‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland.’”— 

“Quite worthy of its designation is ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ a Valse 
élégante. This clever young composer writes carefully and with taste.”— The 
Graphic, Bept. 28, 1878. 

“ Madlle Lillie Albrecht, a very talented young pianiste, and also a most capable 
writer for the voice, has composed a very charming Valse, ‘Le Réveil du 
Rossignol,’ which we hope shortly to hear in public. Mdlle Albrecht is young 
and industrious, and is certain to do well.” — The Hornet, Sept. 25, 1878. 

«Te Réveil du Rossignol,’ composed by Lillie Albrecht. A very elegant and 
graceful composition in the Valse style, by one of our rising English young 
pianistes, who has already placed before the public many skilful and successful 
compositions. The one now before us is a very piquant little piece, the very fresh- 
ness of which alone will ensure its popularity. It has also the advantage of a 
special dedication to the Countess of Charlemont, who is herself a musician of 
no ordinary ability.”— News of the World, Sept. 15, 1878. 

“«« Te Réveil du Rossignol,’ Valse élégante, dedicated by special permission to 
the Countess of Charlemont. A well written and charming composition, which 
will no doubt obtain great popularity, and add to the already established repu- 
tation of the gifted young lady, so favourably known, not only as a composer, 
but also as a player of remarkable talent.”— West Central News, Sept, 14, 1878. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


\ R JAMES LANGMAN will sing (by desire) WeLtrneton 
: GUERNSEY’s new Song, ‘THE GLAD SUNSHINE,” at the Hackney 
Asseinbly Rooms, THIS DAY, Nov, 9. . 

“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE.” 
Me BROWNLOW BAKER will play Ievacz Grnsonr’s 
i celebrated ‘‘ MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,” at the Concert of the Kilburn 
Ciub, Nov, 25 














“HER VOICE.” 

\ DME ENRIQUEZ will sing Iexacr Grnsonr’s new Song, 

pi “HER VOICE,” at Bradford, Nov. $th; Stamford, llth; Derby, 
3th; Swansea, Mth; Wednesbury, 15th; and Nottingham, 16th. 

“SAIL ON, O LOVE, SAIL ON.” 

\ R ELLIOTT LANGWORTH will sing Iexvacr Gissonn’s 

P| popular Song, *‘SAIL ON, MY LOVE,” at the Town Hall, Kilburn, on 

Monday evening, Nov 








“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
ME CHARLES ABERCROMBIE will sing Wutrorp 
wus MorGAn’s popular Ballad, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” 


during this month, at Halifax and Birmingham. 





; “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 

ME WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
iii “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Town Hall, Leeds, 
Nov, 23; Brixton, Dec. 5. 


“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS.” 

h DME MARY BELVAL will sing Wettineton GuErnsry’s 

“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS,” at the Town Hall, Kilburn, on Monday 
evening, Nov. 25, 


i} ISS ANNA WILLIAMS begs that all communications 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS, &c., may be addressed to her at her residence, 
19, Warwick Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


i) R_ BRIDSON (Baritone).—Communications _ respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 
Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


N DME ANNA BISHOP SCHULZ begs to announce to her 
a —_ and pupils her return to town.—47, Gloucester Road, Regent's 
ark, WwW, 


























IGNOR GHILBERTI (Basso) will be open to accept 

ENGAGEMENTS for Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, on his return from 
Russia in the first week in March, All letters and communications to be sent to 
his London address, 44, Powis Square, Westbourne Park, 














NEW SERIES.—No. 4.] (PRIOE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Theatre: 


A MONTHLY§ REVIEW? AND MAGAZINE. 
NOVEMBER 1, 1878. 
BILL OF THE PLAY. 

THE WATCH-TowER: ‘The Church Congress on the Drama;” ‘‘‘A False 
Step’ towards discrediting the Censorship ;” “ Stage Abuses,” 

PorTRAIT OF Miss MARION TERRY, 

THE RounD TABLE: “‘ Parsons and Players,” by Dutton Oook; Sketches of 
the Life of a Great Singer,” by Richard Mansfield; “The Dearth of 
Originality,” by Sydney Grundy ; “Stock v. ‘Star’ Companies,” by W. 
Davenport Adams ; ‘‘ Opera-bouffe,” by Henry Hersee ; ‘‘ Orders for the 
Play,” by George Grossmith, Jun. ; ‘‘ A Sigh from the Btalls,” by Henry 
8. Leigh. 

4, PoRTRAIT OF MR HERMAN VEZIN. 

5. FEUILLETON: ‘ Only a Woman’s Hair”—a sequel to ‘ Bashful Fifteen,” by 

Gerald Dixon. 

6. NoTES en passant, 

7. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, Rome, 

8 

9, 


~ 


gone 


Milan, and New York, 
. Echoes from the Green-room, 
Books: A Scotch Playhouse ; Tales from the Old Dramatists, 


London : WyMAN & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA, 


NGELS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
Talbo). The Words by Rita. The Music x. F, Scutra. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


‘ST ENIS DEAR.” Ballad. Price 3s. 
‘‘A MOTHER’S DREAM.” Ballad. Price 3s, 
The Words and Music by T. J. Prov. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
had National Song, “OLD ENGLAND'S AWAKE.” 
Words and Music by SucHET CHAMPION. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published. 
“(YRANDFATHER’S CHAIR.” Song. The Words by 


F. E. WEATHERLY, Esq. The music by F, NEALE, Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“TA ROSE D'AMOUR.” Morceau. Pour le Piano, Par 
4 W.F. Taytor, Price3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent 
Street, W. 
“_ ONDO ALI’ ONGARESE.” From Haypn’s Trio in G. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Mdme Oury. Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








RICcoRDI (“ Memories”), Romanza. Parole del Signor 
UL Anaroxrnt. Musica di IstporeE DE Lara. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WILFORD MORGAN’S POPULAR SONGS, 





‘*MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” ... ose coe oo on le, 
“SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. E. Lroyp ... a a 
“HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WiLForD MorGAN _.. soo 4, 


“LITTLE BIRDIE SING TO ME.” Sung by Miss Epira Wynne... oo 
“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.” Sung by Mr. WiLFrorD Mor@Ay... 4s. 
“BY THE SEA.” Sung by Mdme TREBELLI oon ane ous one its 
“TI WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN.” Sung by Signor Four... coe oo 4f, 
‘““ENGLAND’S RAMPART.” Sung by Mr Lewis THomas ... ove oe 486 
“A MOTHER'S LOVE ”... oa es eee vee toe sao ose ose 
“TELL ME, AM I FAIR?” ... =6 oon ooo ves ov ose a 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
“ TIALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP ?” 
Sung by Mdme AnrToIneTTE STERLING at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, ae Music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 
or mmnenlr-ge Mine ducked 
‘‘HUNTINGTOWER” ... 








“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0’ ORAIGIE LEA” 0 gas. 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST”... |... 2. 8s. 
“THERE'S NAE LUOK ABOUT THE HOUSE” |.) 2. cou. 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Samay Popular Concerts, 





All hail—thou Angel of the Fiddle! Thou makest Winter 
Summer with thy presence ! 


. 
ee = 3S Safes att — = = 
LTS: L om 


* There is rarely anything of a es nature to remark upon in 
connection with the opening of a new series of these concerts. As 
fuss is unnecessary, either for purposes of advertisement or attrac- 
tion, Mr Chappell simply picks up, in November, the thread he 
dropped in April, and goes on unwinding it as though there had been 
no interval. His faithful public duly take the hint, and on Monday 
night, in the handsomely renovated St James’s Hall, everybody and 
everything dropped into the accustomed place in a purely matter- 
of-fact way. The stalls, where patrons ‘‘of quality” sit in judg- 
ment, and—aliqguando bonus dormitat Homerus—sometimes nod, 
were filled as usual. So were the galleries, with their wonted staid 
and attentive listeners, and so was the orchestra, with its 
enthusiastic connoisseurs, who appeared to be none the less eager 
because many of them had waited long for the opening of the doors. 
And when the accustomed faces of Mdme Norman-Néruda, Herr 
Ries, Mr Zerbini, and Signor Piatti were seen, nothing was wanting 
to complete a familar spectacle. The works in the programme had 
been chosen from the list of old acquaintances and established 
favourites. For two of them, indeed, Mr Chappell went back to 
the repertory of the first season, whence he culled, as fairest 
flowers of a beautiful garden, Mendelssohn’s quartet in E minor 
(Op. 44) and the ‘‘ Waldstein ” sonata of Beethoven, which Mdme 
Arabella Goddard first introduced in April, 1859. It may, perhaps, 
be surmised from the length of time these masterpieces have had 
a place in the Monday Popular catalogue, that their performance 
last night was something like the telling of a twice-told tale. 
But it shows how rich we are in clasical chamber music that the 
quartet had only been played eleven and the sonata twenty times 
in twenty years. In no case, however, would the audience 
have found fault with Monday’s programme on the score of its 

















familiarity ; for, if Keats’s often-quoted remark about a “thing 
of beauty” applies at all, it does so when connected with a 
chef d’euvre of the divine art. The quartet opened the season 
well, especially as it had a most excellent performance. All 
four artists seemed bent upon making their mark as quickly as 
possible, and they did it, securing an encore for the scherzo, and 
such applause after the other movements as only comes when St 
James’s Hall is thoroughly pleased. But it must be granted that 
they were largely helped by the character of their theme. In 
the E minor quartet Mendelssohn is at his best, and makes us feel 
the grip of a strongman. He is sometimes only pretty—according 
to the most classic models no doubt, but wielding no more than the 
force inherent in prettiness. Here, on the contrary—as, happily, 
in a crowd of other instances—he comes before us really great, rich 
in thought and feeling, fluent and masterly in expression. As a 
composer of chamber music, Mendelssohn might have based his 
reputation upon this quartet, and been careless as to how the waves 
of time would dash against the structure. The ‘‘ Waldstein” 
sonata was played by M. Brassin, of the Brussels Conservatoire, an 
artist who, it will be remembered, appeared at the opening concert 
of the Crystal Palace season in the shadow of the greater interest 
excited by Brahms’s second symphony. M. Brassin had fair play 
last night, and won the game. He is an excellent pianist, with a 
neat, sure, and fluent finger, a delicate sense of touch, which enables 
him to produce a mezza voce delicious in its fine gradations, a well 
marked feeling for rhythm and accent, and the sympathy as well 
as the intelligence of a true musician. M. Brassin, moreover, 
belongs to a good school. It is clear that he reads his music by the 
light of an independent judgment, but he is not of those who treat 
Beethoven as an anatomical demonstrator with a theory treats his 
‘* subject ” when he scientifically cuts up the corpus vile to prove it. 
The Brussels pianist gave us, on Monday, a clear unexaggerated 
reading of the master’s thoughts, as they seemed to him after, 
doubtless, reverent study. That he was much applauded and 
re-called again and again need hardly be said, for the Monday 
Popular audience, though the red herring of ‘‘higher development” 
has been ere now trailed across their path, are still at the heels of 
the true chase, and not likely to turn aside. Mr Brassin, we should 
add, confirmed his success by the part he took in Schubert’s 
pianoforte trio in B flat, with which the concert ended. Here he 
was associated with Mdme Néruda and Signor Piatti, and proved 
himself worthy such distinguished colieagues. Mr Santley, who 
had a warm reception, sang Piatti’s ‘‘O, swallow, swallow, flying 
south,” and Handel’s ‘‘ Nasce al bosco”—better known by many as 
‘‘He layeth the beams”—in his best manner. Replying to an encore 
of the old master’s aria our English baritone substituted Gounod’s 
‘*Maid of Athens,” and sang it with true fervour as well as 
vocal skill. Mr Zerbini conducted in the absence of Sir Julius 


Benedict.—D. 7’. 





Sonnet. 


The youth's cold fingers wander o’er the keys, 

As the pale moonlight all around doth gleam, 
As ever and anon nightgusts blaspheme, 

And Death is wakened by those harmonies. 

Tis ice he clasps, but though his being freeze, 
The deep low tones shall lure him on to dream— 
A dream that soon is merged with one supreme, 
Of more than love in summer skies and seas. 


The holy moonlight in the chamber fell, 

In gentler sighs the winter wind was driven, 
Blent with the lingering echoes of the spell. 
Immortal joy for mortal pain is given. 

And what are all the tortures of a hell 

To one whose soul may sometimes gaze on heaven! 


Polkats. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The opera on Saturday night was Dinorah. This pastoral in 
music is always welcome, alike for its vigorous freshness and for 
its abstract melodious beauty. It may be said, indeed, to teem with 
melody. Tune follows tune in uninterrupted succession, and, as 
ingenuous amateurs express it, ‘‘we can carry them away,” lodge 
them in “the storehouse of the memory,” and, apart from the 
stage, hum them by our own firesides. Herein, whatever advocates 
of the ‘‘infinite melos” may argue, lies one of the abiding charms 
of music; and perhaps in no other work has Meyerbeer been more 
prolific in its exemplification. The ‘‘ Ave Maria,” first heard in the 
overture (behind the scenes), and last when the opera comes to a 
happy termination, must continually haunt the ear of any one to 
whom, ‘‘as high mountains” to Lord Byron, rhythmical tune is 
‘‘a feeling ;” while the song addressed by the half-demented 
Breton peasant to her own shadow, in the woods is, after its fashion, 
a masterpiece. Dinorah, however, has long been accepted as 
‘*classic”” in the particular school to which it belongs. Originally 
produced at the Paris Opéra-Comique as Le Pardon de Ploérmel, it 
was brought out by Mr Gye, in the summer of the same year, at 
the Royal Italian Opera, under its here recognized title of Dinorah 
—with what success our opera-going readers can hardly fail to 
remember. In Paris, the representatives of the three leading 
characters were Mdme Marie Cabel, so popular in 1854-5 at our 
St James’s Theatre, where the late Mr John Mitchell had established 
French comic opera; M. Sainte-Foy, the once favourite low 
comedian, who certainly did not belong to that category with refer- 
ence to which a certain king of France, after a dreary performance, 
said, ‘‘Je n’aime pas les boujfes qui ne me font pas rire ;” and M. 
Faure, still well known and regarded in this country. At Covent 
Garden, where Dinorah was given with the normal dialogue, set to 
accompanied recitative by Meyerbeer himself, the parts of Dinorah, 
Corentin, and Hoél, were undertaken respectively by Mdme Miolan 
Carvalho, Signors Gardoni and Graziani—to these being added the 
late admirable contralto, Mdme Nantier Didiée, for whom Meyerbeer 
expressly wrote the beautiful air, with chorus, ‘‘ Fanciulle che il 
core,” in order to induce her to assume the part of principal 
‘*Capraio” (Goatherd). An English version of Dinorah, prepared 
by Mr H. F. Chorley, was, with the dialogues, restored—the accom- 
panied recitatives, as well as the new air for the Goatherd, being 
discarded—produced, in the autumn of 1859, at Covent Garden, 
with Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr Harrison, and Mr Santley in the chief 
characters. So that the opera composed, according to Meyerbeer’s 
own avowal, for the purpose of showing that to write something 
good it was not absolutely indispensable for him to have a more than 
ordinary number of singers, an elaborate ballet and a quantity of 
stage accessories, has already outlived twenty years, and will in all 
probability, such is its inherent charm, outlive twenty more. The 
charge we allude to was preferred against him by certain hostile 
critics ; his triumphant answer was Le Pardon de Ploérmel, which 
speedily set the matter at rest. With only three personages of con- 
sequence, no ballet, and scarcely any chorus, the great master—who 
was not only German, but French and Italian, having merged the 
three schools into one conglomerate whole, and whose latest idea 
was to set to music an English historical opera (Henry VJI/.), 
for which the libretto had been sketched out by the late John Oxen- 
ford—succeeded in producing a work which, however opposed in style 
and general conduct, is worthy to rank with his too much neglected 
Crociato in Hyitto, his Robert le Diable, Huguenots, Prophéte, and 
Etoile du Nord. 

Since Marie Cabel and Miolan Carvalho there have been many 
representatives of Dinorah at home and abroad, but none, perhaps, 
to equal Adelina Patti and Ilma di Murska, who, though differing 
in much from each other, throw the halo of genius around their 
respective creations. Mdlle Marimon has little in common with 
either—in a dramatic sense nothing. She brings, however, a rare voice 
and vocal facility to her task such as any artist might envy ; and if 
in the more sentimental and touching passages she fails to excite 
strong emotion, in other instances she rouses her hearers to enthu- 
siasm. Her great display on Saturday night was, as usual, the 
scene with the Shadow. Here her flexible voice, her animated 
delivery, and wonderful fluency stood her in excellent stead. After 
‘‘Ombra leggiera,” the last part of which she had to repeat, she 
was twice unanimously called before the lamps, a compliment 
richly merited. There were other admirable points in her perform- 
ance ; butit would be superfluous to dilate upon a topic so familiar. 
fnough to add that Mdlle Marimon more than satisfied her audience, 
who throughout the opera expressed their opinion by applause the 
genuine cordiality of which was unquestionable. Another well- 
deserved success was that of Mdme Trebelli in the air interpolated 
by Meyerbeer for the Goatherd, which confers such unwonted im- 
portance upon what from the outset was intended as a very subor- 








dinate character. How Mdme Trebelli sings this need hardly be 
told. It met with the spontaneous and hearty recognition due to 
the efforts of the accomplished contralto, who could not gracefully 
decline the unanimous demand—command, in fact—for its repetition. 
Signor Carrion, although apparently indisposed, did his best for 
Corentin ; but the part somewhat overweights him, and as much may 
be said of Signor Rota, who scarcely boasts the requirements neces- 
sary to an adequate impersonation of Hoél, a character which, 
though neither grateful nor sympathetic, is by no means easy to 
sustain with even balance from beginning to end. Both will doubt- 
less do better on another occasion. The performance in eve 
respect was more or less deserving commendation ; and the beautiful 
idyl which forms the opening scene of the third act—judged by 
some as superfluous, but by others, more rightly, we think, as an 
agreeable contrast and relief to what precedes it—produced its 
accustomed effect, the song of the Huuter, the air of the Reaper, 
the duet between the Goatherds, and the ‘‘ Paternoster” for the 
quartet of singers (Mdmes Trebelli and Bauermeister, M. Thomas 
and Signor Roveri) being all well given. The air (‘‘Sei vendicata 
assai,” according to its recognized Italian title) which Hoél sings 
over the unconscious Dinorah, whom he has rescued from a watery 
grave, was, for reasons easily understood, omitted on this occasion ; 
but the consoling strains of the ‘‘ Ave Maria” brought the whole 
to an end with due impressiveness. The audience, which filled 
almost every part of the theatre, gave expression to their content in 
an unmistakable manner, all the singers being called before the 
curtain as a matter of course. 

Sig. Candidus, having partially recovered from his indisposition, 
appeared as Rudolph-Adolph-Max, at the second performance of 
Der Freischiitz, but was still not sufficiently master of his resources 
to warrant us in pronouncing a decided opinion on his merits. About 
the Nozze di Figaro, given on Thursday, we must speak in our next. 

sizet’s Carmen, which is becoming more and more popular, was 
repeated on Monday night and Wednesday morning, and will again 
be given to-night. In the absence of Miss Minnie Hauk, Mr 
Mapleson was lucky in possessing such a lyric artist as Mdme 
Trebelli to take her place. —T'imes. 
O---— 
LEIPSIC. 
(Correspondence. ) 

The third Gewandhaus Concert was dedicated to the fiftieth 
anniversary of Mad. Clara Schumann’s professional career. The 
programme—with one solitary exception: a song by Mad. Clara 
Schumann herself — composed entirely of works by Robert 
Schumann, was as follows :— 

Part 1.—Overture to Genoveva; Songs with pianoforte: ‘‘ Der 
Himmel hat eine Thriine geweint,” ‘‘Marienwiirmchen,” ‘ Die 
Soldatenbraut,” sung by Mad. Schultzen von Asten, of Berlin; 
Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, executed by Mad. Clara Schumann ; 
Songs with pianoforte: ‘‘ Mondnacht,” ‘‘Warum willst Du Andre 
fragen?” (by Clara Schumann), ‘‘An den Sonnenschein,” sung by 
Mad. Schultzen von Asten; Solos for pianoforte, by Mad. Clara 
Schumann: Romance, Op. 28, B major, and Novelette, Op. 99, B 
minor. Part 2—Symphony, No. 2, in C major. 

The concert-room was especially decorated for the occasion. 
Festoons and long garlands of laurel bound round with gold ribbon 
ran along the walls, on which hung medallions, some bearing the 
initials “C.S.” and others the dates “1828” and “1878,” The 
railing of the platform and Mad. Schumann’s chair at the piano 
were likewise decked out with laurel. H[ven the programme given 
to every one entering the concert-room was ornamented with a 
medallion displaying the portraits of Robert and Clara Schumann 
(after the well-known relievo by Rietschel). The instant Mad. 
Schumann made her appearance, she was greeted with a triple 
flourish by the orchestra, while the public burst forth into thunders 
of applause destined, seemingly, never to end, and well-nigh over- 
whelmed her with bouquets and other floral tributes. At the end 
of the Concerto, Herr Reinecke, the conductor, offered her in his 
own name and that of the orchestra a golden laurel wreath. The 
board of management had previously offered the distinguished 
artist a valuable present, in testimony of their respect and admira- 
tion, 








Mr Francis Howell’s cantata, The Song of the Months, was given 
at Tunbridge Wells last week, conducted by Mr C. F. Fox. The 
singers were Mrs G. Gates, the Misses Knight, Messrs G. T, Carter 
and Tufnail. There was a chorus of thirty. The audience were 
evidently pleased with the composition, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The following is the programme of music at the fortnightly 
meeting of professors and students held on Saturday, November 2: 

Duet, in C (MS.), “‘ Pamphlet,” pianoforte and violin (T. Matthay, 
student)—Mr Matthay and Mr Ryle, pupils of Dr Sullivan and Mr 
Sainton ; Air, ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” Hlijah (Mendelssohn)—(accom- 
panist, Miss Dunn)—Miss Butler, pupil of Mr Fiori ; Allegro Molto 
con Brio, from Sonata in E flat, Op. 7 (Beethoven)—Miss Clara 
King, pupil of Mr Kemp; Serenade, ‘‘ Dormi pur” (S, Scuderi)— 
(accompanist, Miss Amy Hare)—Mr A. J. Eyre, pupil of Mr Montem 
Smith; Andante, in D (MS.), organ (G. F, Smith, student)—Mr 
George F. Smith, pupil of Dr Steggall; Air, ‘‘’Tis a madness,” 
Marriage of Figaro (Mozart)—(accompanist, Miss Dunn)—Miss 
Goodwin, pupil of Mr Fiori; First Scherzo, in B minor, pianoforte 
(Chopin)—Miss Emily Lawrence, pupil of Sir Julius Benedict ; Can- 
zonetta ** Fanciulle che il core,” Dinorah (Meyerbeer)—(accompanist, 
Mr G. Hooper)— Miss Alice M. Williams, pupil of Mr Goldberg ; 
Prelude and Fugue, in C, organ (J. 8S. Bach)—Mr G. Bard, pupil of 
Dr Steggall; Song (MS.), ‘‘ Farewell” (George Hooper, student)— 
(accompanist, Mr G. Hooper)—Mr Jarratt, pupil of Mr H. C. 
Banister and Mr Fiori ; Capriccio, in A minor, Op. 33, No. 1, piano- 
forte (Mendelssohn)—Miss Latter, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; 
Scena ed Aria, ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell” (Otto Nicolai)—(accompanist, Mr 
G. Hooper)—Mr Theiler, pupil of Mr Randegger ; Romance, in E 
minor (MS), pianoforte and violoncello (Ida Walter, student)—Miss 
Ida Walter and Mr Elliot, pupils of Professor Macfarren, Mr H. R. 
Eyers, and Mr Pettit ; Recitative and Duet, ‘‘ Now for him I love 
so dearly,” Jessonda (Spohr)—(accompanist, Mr G. Hooper)—Miss 
Bateman and Miss Hanshaw, pupils of Mr F. Walker ; Song (MS.), 
“The night before the morning’ (George Bard, student)—(accom- 
panist, Mr G. Bard)—Miss M.S. Jones, pupil of Dr Sullivan and 
Mr F, R. Cox; Rondeau a la Polonaise, in C minor, Op. 37, piano- 
forte (William Sterndale Bennett)—Miss Bertha Connell, pupil of 
Mr F. B. Jewson, 


—o-—-—- 


MR AND MRS GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


No matter what that kindly and genial humourist, Mr F. C. 
Burnand, may have to say to the contrary, it can never be A 
Tremendous Mystery to discover how it is that such pleasant even- 
ings are spent under the hospitable roof of Mrs German Reed. 
With the hostess herself ever ready to give cordiality and character 
to the scene; with her clever son, Mr Alfred Reed, prepared to 
mimic the mannerisms of a French Count or the starched pedantry 
of a London solicitor ; with Miss Fanny Holland, fresh of voice, 
animated in gesture and dramatic in intention; with Mr Alfred 
Bishop, most finished of comedians and tuneful of light tenors ; and 
with such a welcome addition to this happy party as Miss Rosa 
Leo, with her pure contralto voice and her refinement of style in 
singing, it is surely little wonder that the ear is charmed and the 
delicate sense of appreciation gratified. It must be a pleasure to 
weave a story of fashion, merriment, and complication for so 
amicable a little family, and whatever difficulty there may be in so 
enviable a task is at once grappled by Mr F. C. Burnand, who on 
each fresh attempt more distinctly shows himself to be proficient in 
the rare and difficult task of construction. It is the fashion to call 
these ingenious trifles ‘‘entertainments;” but A TJ'remendous 
Mystery is as much a ‘‘vaudeville” as any play ever written in 
the much-admired and lively Paris, and is, moreover, a ‘‘ vaudeville” 
handicapped at starting with the difficulty of making each artist 
play several parts on the same scene, Old provincial actors are fond 
of telling stories of the ingenuity displayed, when, in established 
dramas, parts have to be doubled ; but, in this instance, the author 
is required to provide the ingenuity of instantly doubling the parts. 
We feel certain that, after the care Soteieed on the production, 
Mr Burnand would jealously resent any interference with the 
mazy threadwork of his clever and compact little play, and 
would be vexed to find that, by dropping a stitch, his dramatic 
needlework was spoiled in the description. Let us content ourselves, 
therefore, with insisting that 4 7'remendous Mystery is one of those 
animated social disturbances that may be supposed to occur—or 
that might possibly occur—in the best regulated family, with, of 
course, a wholesome moral and a happy termination. ‘Those who 
love sport, and would see the contents of a three-volume novel 
reduced to the limits of two parts of an entertainment, should hurry 
at once to St George’s Hall, and admire the dexterous skill with 
which Mr Barnand moves his puppets, and accomplishes, apparently 
without the slightest effort, the rare and difficult art of at once 
securing interest and laughter. Full of fun, pun, variety, and situa- 
tion, A Tremendous Mystery may be at once pronounced a most 
successful specimen of its class; and when the opening scenes are 





carefully curtailed, the most critical audience would scarcely find 
fault with the refreshing little play. As whist players say—and 
this is always the case at the St George’s Hall—honours are divided. 
Mrs German Reed herself is as admirable as ever, and seems 
thoroughly to enjoy her work. Miss Fanny Holland by her dramatic 
singing brought down the first curtain with great effect. Mr Alfred 
Reed, amidst many sketches of character, gave a very admirable one 
of a French Count; and both Mr Alfred Bishop, happily returned, 
and Mr Alfred Law were of the greatest service. A more distinct 
note of welcome may be sounded on behalf of Miss Rosa Leo, a 
young lady of decided intellectual gifts and of much musical promise. 
Miss Leo may thank nature for her rich voice, but her appreciation of 
art has resulted in a pure, unaffected, and sympathetic style. And 
here we may pause to thank Mr King Hall for someof the most graceful 
music that has yet appeared under his name. The concerted pieces all 
through are as melodious as they are clever; they are pretty without 
being affected, and the composer, with all his evident desire for the 
serious and the sentimental, never forgets the gayer and more 
humorous musical side of the question. Music, when so judicious 
and elegant as this, is of the greatest possible assistance in the way 
of lightening and brightening the entertainment. Constant fre- 
quenters of this popular hall will miss, for a time, the welcome face 
of Mr Corney Grain ; but their disappointment will be mitigated by 
the knowledge that their favourite is gaining health and strength in 
Egypt, and that his place is capitally filled by the ever popular Mr 
Arthur Sketchley. Of Mrs Brown, her wanderings, her criticisms, 
her adventures, and her misfortunes, the public never seem to 
weary ; for, if the truth be told, there is found hidden in her gar- 
rulity a vast amount of shrewd comment and practical common 
sense. On this occasion Mrs Brown discourses on politics over the 
tea table, and, in discussing a friendly shrimp, manages to tell us a 
great deal abuut her distresses at the Paris Exhibition. There is 
nothing so ludicrous, after all, as the recital of disaster that has 
occurred to other people, and Mr Sketchley seems to take a delight 
in his genial description of the frequent sorrows of his oid friend 
Martha Brown. Once more she threads a labyrinth of accident 
more formidable than any ever encountered in the world of panto- 
mime ; once more she is hustled, bustled, and gets unpinned ; once 
more Mr Arthur Sketchley secures the unanimous applause of a 
contented and sympathizing audience.—D.7, 


—_o—— 
MUSICAL ARTISTS SOCIETY. 


(From an Occasional Contributor. ) 


The twelfth trial of new compositions took place in the concert- 
room of the Royal Academy of Music on Saturday evening, 
October 26, when a numerous audience assembled. The per- 
formance commenced with a skilfully written string quartet by 
Miss Oliveria Prescott, well played by Messrs Ralph, Palmer, R. 
Blagrove, and E, Stowell. This was followed by a melodious 
duet, “Happy dreams,” the composition of Miss Alice Mary 
Smith, very pleasingly written. Then followed a pianoforte solo 
in four movements, entitled ‘‘ The Initials,” composed and executed 
by our esteemed professor, Mr W. H. Holmes, This work com- 
mences and ends with the notes G. A., the initials of Professor 
Macefarren’s Christian names. At the conclusion of the work Mr 
Holmes was compelled to return to the platform to acknowledge 
the epplause of the audience. A glee, by Dr Bridge, “ With 
thee, sweet hope,” was much admired, and would have created a 
still better effect had it been more carefully rehearsed. This 
was followed by a melodious organ solo, “ Andante con moto,” 
composed by Mr G, Kemp, and well played by Mr H. R. Rose, 
Two songs, ‘‘ Memory’s strings” and “ Pale blue-eyed Forget-me- 
not,” by Mr George Gear, were received with marked favour by the 
audience. The first of these has a flowing and original accom- 
paniment, while the latter is written in a purely simple style. 
They were well sung by Miss Bessie Payne, a young lady with a 
fresh and clear soprano voice, A quartet of great interest by Mr 
J. Lea Summers met with much approval, the four movements 
being well worked out, and attesting the skill of a composer who 
has so often proved his talent as a writer of chamber music. A 
duet by Dr Sangster, “Stars of the summer night,” was next on 
the programme, which concluded with a glee entitled “ Peace” (a 
fable), the composition of Dr Bridge. F, 








Gounod’s Polyeucte is to be given next season at the Imperial 
Opera, St Petersburgh, 
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6. G. on Mendelssohn's early Symphonies. 
(From the Programme of the Crystal Palace Concerts). 


The twelve unpublished symphonies of Mendelssohn, of which 
the one performed to-day is the last, were composed between the 
years 1820 and 1823. ‘To appreciate these dates we must remember 
that Mendelssohn attained his 11th year on the 3rd February, 1820, 
and his 14th on the 3rd February, 1823. No. 13 is that in C minor 
for full orchestra, usually called ‘No. 1,” dated March 3 and 
March 31, 1824, the autograph of which is in the library of the 
Philharmonic Society. ; ; 

The progress made by the composer during these thirteen works 
is unmistakable. The first seven are small in size, and slight in 
construction, and limited to the string quartet. But with No. 8— 
that is to say, after the return from the Swiss tour in 1822—a very 
marked development commences. The number and length of the 
movements increase ; their form is varied ; the nuances are greatly 
multiplied ; from No. 10 the quintet takes the place of the quartet ; 
besides which experiments in scoring are tried, some of which must 
be very effective. The independent ‘cello part—the germ of a very 
characteristic feature in Mendelssohn’s maturer works, due to the 
fact that his brother Paul played that instrument—is conspicuous 
throughout. The practice of dating not only the works, but often 
the beginning and end of single movements, to which, like Schubert, 
he was much addicted, also dates from the Swiss tour. Nos. 10 and 
12 are of the full dimensions of a modern symphony, and it is hard 
to say in what respect the latter is inferior to the C minor, ordinarily 
called ‘‘No. 1,” except in the accident that it is scored for a 
quintet of strings instead of for the full orchestra. Why the 
symphonies should in most cases have been written for strings only 
is not clear. The fact that the accompaniments to the manuscript 
concertos are also for quartet, shows that this was the rule. 

It must not be supposed that these symphonies, and the numerous 
other works of Mendelssohn which remain in manuscript, were 
written for exercise only. He enjoyed the advantage seldom 
afforded to young composers, of having his works played as soon as 
they were written. It was the custom at his father’s house in 
Berlin to have a fortnightly Orchestral Concert on Sundays, in a 
large saloon appropriated to the purpose ; and it would appear that 
Felix’s symphonies, concertos, and other works were written for 
performance there. The nucleus of the orchestra was formed of 
professional players from the king’s band, with whom were 
associated other artists and amateurs of Berlin, as well as strangers 
who happened to be passing through : for the matinées were famous, 
and the entrée to them was greatly in request. Asa rule the piano- 
forte solos were played by Felix and his sister Fanny, but Moscheles, 
Hummel, Thalberg, and other artists of the highest eminence 
occasionally took part in them. 

It is impossible to consider the long list of symphonies—itself but 
a portion of a much longer catalogue of works all composed by a 
boy under the age of fifteen—without being greatly struck. In two 
respects—in the quantity he composed and the strict manner in 
which he consigned so many of his compositions to oblivion— 
Mendelssohn’s early life would appear to be paralleled only by that 
of Mozart ; and a very instructive comparison might be drawn 
between these two great composers, who with many dissimilarities 
had many points in common; who had both remarkable fathers ; 
who both began serious composition in the nursery ; who were both 
as famous for their playing as for their composition, and as much 
beloved for their personal qualities as for their music ; were both 
distinguished as letter-writers, and both painted as well as composed 
music ; who both travelled to Paris and London early in life, and 
alas! both wore out their slender frames by over exertion and 
excitement, aud died before reaching the prime of life. 

Mozart is one of the ancients, but Mendelssohn is of our own 
time—one of ourselves, There are doubtless people in this very 
room to-day who knew him personally ; who can still recall the 
singular fascination of his voice and face, and charming ways, and 
who have thrilled under his inspired playing. It fills one with a kind 
of wildimpatience to think that but forsome trivial, possibly avoidable, 
circumstance, he might have lived to the age of Spohr or Auber, and 
have been still alive—visiting England year after year, with fresh 
symphonies, fresh oratorios, fresh concertos ; bringing out the 
opera that he longed so ardently to write; directing our choicest 
concerts ; writing the most delightful letters ; welcoming everything 
that was good and noble and true; banishing everything that was 
mean or petty or vulgar; and spreading the charm and Aversth of 
his presence wherever he went. 

This is gone, and it is idle to regret what cannot return, But 
much remains, If red man ever left a faithful image of himself in 
his works it is Mendelssohn, These remain, both letters and music, 
The letters can be read over and over, the music can be played and 





listened to better and better every time ; and when those youthful 
works which laid the solid foundation of his greatness shall be 
rendered as accessible as those of other eminent composers have 
been, and, as there is good reason to hope, those of Mendelssohn 
will shortly be (the whole of Mendelssohn's MS. works have been 
deposited in the Imperial Library at Berlin, and are now the pro- 
perty of the German nation), we shall be able to understand—as far 
as any external aids can help us—the secret of that beautiful 
nature, at once brilliant and deep, clever and good, refined and 
manly, which is represented to us by the name of 


Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 


‘‘Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report—if there be any virtue, if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” 


a 


SIR GEORGE BOWYER ON MUSIC IN ENGLAND, 


The question whether or not the English are a musical nation has 
of late years been a good deal discussed; and, as the phrase 
‘musical nation” may be interpreted in at least two different ways, 
the discussion is usually kept up for a time and then abandoned 
without any positive decision sig Some at. That the English 
are fond of music is undeniable. But the English are also fond of 
wine ; and no one has ever for that reason thought of maintaining 
that England is one of the wine countries. There is more connec- 
tion between wine and music than may at first appear ; for Dr Hans 
von Biilow—no mean authority on such a point—has declared that 
music can be only cultivated with success in countries where the 
sun shines and the grape ripens. Thus, Italy, France, and certain 
portions of Germany are music-producing countries: while the 
inhabitants of more northern lands can at most play the part of 
enjoyers, or, in commercial language, consumers of music. As 
regards England, it is only too notorious that our exports of music 
bear no sort of proportion to our imports. Apart from a few 
national airs, such as ‘‘Robin Adair,” ‘‘ Auld Land Syne,” ‘‘God 
Save the Queen,” and ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,” introduced 
respectively in Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche, Niedermeyer’s Marie 
Stuart, Auber’s Jenny Bell, and Flotow’s Martha, English music is 
almost entirely unknown on the Continent ; and there is not out of 
England one writer on musical subjects to whom it would occur, 
while recognizing a German, a French, and an Italian school of 
music, that such a thing as an English school of music existed or 
could exist. Pass from the composition to the execution of music, 
and we shall find the ‘‘ balance of trade” still against us. Singers 
and musicians visit this country annually in shiploads. Not only princi- 
pal vocalists, but complete choruses, are brought here from Italy ; and 
while France and Germany as well are drained of musical artists for 
the benefit of England, England yields next to nothing in return. 
When, not many weeks ago, a few concerts of English music—that 
is to say, of music composed by Englishmen and executed by 
English vocalists and solo instrumentalists—were given at Paris, 
our hospitable neighbours, without going into any unseemly raptures 
on the subject of our musical excellence, showed genuine surprise 
at finding that music was really to some extent one of our national 
products, and that we were not dependent for sweet sounds wholly 
and exclusively on the foreigner. 

Many reasons for this marked inferiority of the English in the 
matter of musical cultivation, and above all musical -production, 
have been assigned, if Dr Von Biilow’s explanation of the matter 
could be fully accepted, our training schools and academies of music 
might as well be closed. To seek musical talent in England would 
be as absurd as to look in this country for vineyards full of ripe 
grapes. What Dr von Biilow once asserted in a moment of fantastic 
but by no means senseless humour Sir George Bowyer now gravely 
puts forward as an incontrovertible truth. On the important 
question of musical composition Sir George Bowyer does not even 
touch. Nor would it be worth his while to do so, holding as he 
does: that to the great mass of the English population music facul- 
ties are absolutely denied. By some mysterious process of calculation, 
Sir George has arrived at the conclusion that not more than two per 
cent. of the inhabitants of Great Britain can be taught to sing in 
tune. If this be the case, the effect of teaching singing generally 
in our elementary schools must necessarily be to increase to an 
alarming extent that sort of music which, strictly speaking, is not 
music at all, and to which the name of ‘cacophony ” might appro- 
priately be given, This, continues Sir George Bowyer, would 
a musical taste—though, if only two per cent, of the 
population are capable of being taught the my kind of singing, 
it may safely be affirmed that as a nation we have no musical 
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tocorrupt. Not only are singing-masters in our elementary schools 
doing that which must in the end lead to the degradation of such 
scanty musical taste as some few Englishmen may happen to possess, 
but they are spending as much as £100,000 a year in this ruinous 
work. Sir George Bowyer holds that if singing is to be cultivated 
at all in this country we must in the first place give up cultivating 
the voices of those who, in a musical sense, have none. He appears 
equally to object to the education of those who have given marked 
signs of musical ability ; for in the first of two letters which he 
has devoted to this subject he complains that England, besides 
spending £100,000 a year in hopeless attempts to teach the children 
in elementary schools to sing, is establishing musical fellowships 
and supporting a National Training School of Music, a Royal 
Academy of Music, and other institutions of the same kind. It 
might have been worth while to draw a distinction between schools 
which are endowed to a certain extent by the State and schools 
which are maintained by private subscriptions, or, like the Royal 
Academy of Music, are self-supporting ; for the paltry grant of 
£500 which the Academy receives annually from Parliament need 
scarcely be counted. Sir George Bowyer, however, objects under 
all circumstances to his countrymen and countrywomen studying 
music. They cannot, he says, be taught to sing; and, if this be 
once admitted, it does indeed follow that all endeavours to 
make them sing must be attended by painful and disastrous conse- 
quences. 

' By dint, however, of energy and application, astonishing results 
in every department of human activity may be obtained; and Sir 
George Bowyer does not go so far as to assert that a singing English- 
man is an impossible, inconceivable phenomenon. It is not even a 
wondrous rarity, like the once famous singing mouse. It cannot be 
said that we have absolutely ‘‘ no fine singers ;” and to anyone who 
ventured to make so preposterous an assertion it would only be 
necessary to point out, in the words of Sir George Bowyer, that 
“Sims Reeves and Perren prove the contrary.” ‘This compliment 
to two vocalists of unequal celebrity will doubtless be appreciated 
by both. The fact, however, of England having produced Mr 
George Perren is not allowed to count for much ; and, after a great 
number of biographical particulars respecting the great singers of 
Italy, Sir George Bowyer ends the second of two letters on and 
against musical education in England, as he had begun the first, by 
protesting against all musical education of a systematic kind. He 
would permit ‘‘ those who wish it” to ‘‘learn singing and combine 
to cultivate music ;” but he is ‘‘ entirely opposed to annual expendi- 
ture of public money with the view of teaching singing indis- 
criminately to persons very few of whom were intended by nature 
to sing.” Italy is the true land of song, and Sir George Bowyer 
says nothing against the study of music among the Italians. The 
Pope’s choir consists of Italians ; and Padre Giovanni, a Franciscan 
friar, whom Sir George Bowyer regards as ‘‘the one great tenor in 
Italy,” is of Italian birth. Nevertheless, Sir George Bowyer’s argu- 
ments—and especially the argument with which he concludes his 
brace of manifestoes—would, if adopted and acted upon, put an end 
to the study of singing in Italy as well asin England. Bent on 
proving over much, Sir George Bowyer attains the end which awaits 
all dialecticians who push their arguments too far. English children, 
with the exception of about two per cent. on the whole mass of our 
juvenile population, have, according to Sir George Bowyer, no voice; 
and it is therefore useless to waste time in trying to teach them to 
sing. Accepting Sir George Bowyer’s figures, there would still 
remain about one child in fifty who might possibly be capable of 
learning. No one, however, should rashly tamper with a voice of 
real musical quality. A boy’s voice, good or bad, does not last 
more than two or three years—from twelve to fourteen or fifteen ; 
and it is ridiculous to spend a couple of years in training a voice of 
which the character, as its owner grows older, will certainly change. 
A girl’s voice does not change; but ‘‘she ought,” we are assured, 
‘to exercise it very little until after she is sixteen, or even seven- 
teen.” While it is useless, then, to train the voices of boys, it is 
injurious to train those of girls; and it follows, as Sir George 
Bowyer puts it, that ‘the indiscriminate singing of children of all 
ages in classes or choruses is a mistake.” It is difficult to answer 
seriously such reasoning as this, Fortunately, Sir George Bowyer’s 
arguments are not likely to have the effect of reducing the not very 
large sum granted by our Government for the promotion of musical 
education in elementary schools,—Pall Mall Gazette, 








Mr aid Mrs Edward Paine (Matilda Scott) have gone to Colorado, 
vid New York. Miss Scott may be remembered as a rising youn 
singer, and the possessor of a pure soprano voice, much appreciated 
im musical circles, 





THE BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(Correspondence.) 

Mr Kuhe’s arrangements for his annual Brighton Festival are 
completed. As usual, he, though a German, does not overlook 
the claims of those composers who belong to England, the country 
of his adoption. Among the English pieces he intends presenting 
to his patrons are a new cantata, The Lord of the Isles, founded 
upon Sir Walter Scott’s famous poem so entitled; an overture by 
Mr Wingham, of the Royal Academy of Music ; an orchestral Suite 
by Mr Lindsay Sloper ; and last, not least, a pianoforte concerto 
by Mr W. Shakespeare (also of the Royal Academy), which is to 
be played by Mdlle Kuhe, Mr Kuhe’s accomplished daughter. 
The Brighton Festival, in all other ways attractive, will, if on 
this account alone, be looked forward to with interest. 


a) ors 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 

M. Gounod’s Polyeucte continues to be performed three times a 
week at the Grand Opera. Hamlet and L’Africaine figure in the 
bills on the off nights. Ata recent performance of M. Ambroise 
Thomas's work the receipts amounted to 22,146 francs. Mdlle 
Marie Vachot, engaged by M. Halanzier for the last year, will 
make her first appearance as Ophelia, MM. Chéret and Lavastre, 
Jun., scene-painters, are made Knights of the Legion of Honour. 
It was exactly five years on the 29th ult. that the Grand Opera in 
the Rue Le Pelletier was burnt down, on which occasion Lucien- 
Jules Bellet, corporal of the Sapeurs-Pompiers attached to the 
building, fell a victim to the discharge of his duty. In his memory 
a mass was celebrated on the 29th ult. in the chapel of Montpar- 
nasse Cemetery, and many well-known artists laid bouquets and 
wreaths upon his tomb.—At the Opéra-Comique the works per- 
formed have been Haydée, Mignon, I’ Etoile du Nord, Le Pré aux 
Clercs, La Dame Blanche, and Le Postillon de Longjumeau. The 
production of Un Jour de Noces, or Une Nuit de Noces (for the 
title is still not settled), is definitively fixed for the 12th inst. 
The cast will include Mdmes Galli-Marié, Chevrier, Decroix, MM. 
Engel and Morlet. After the work of MM. Sardou and Deffés 
will come the Suzanne of MM. Cormon and Paladilhe, to be suc- 
ceeded in its turn by Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, which has been in 
rehearsal for a considerable period, and of which certain portions 
hitherto “ cut ” will be restored.—M. Capoul has resolved to have 
Sunday performances at the Salle Ventadour, notwithstanding the 
experiences of former managers that such performances did not pay. 
The experiment began well with 10,000 francs receipts, despite a 
new edition of the Heilbronn incident. In the course of the day 
Mdlle Heilbronn sent word that it would be impossible for her to 
appear. M. Capoul applied to Mdlle Rey, who had already re- 
hearsed the part of Juliette, and who played it so well in public 
that the manager engaged her for the whole term of his manage- 
ment. Two days subsequently Capoul himself was taken ill, and, 
as no one had understudied Ais part, the theatre was closed for the 
evening.—At the Renaissance, La Camargo, by MM. Leterrier, 
Vanloo, and Ch, Lecocq, is promised for the 15th inst. M. Madier 
de Montjau has been succeeded as conductor by M. Maton.—Senor 
Villate has left for Havannah, to superintend the production of 
his opera Zilia, performed last winter at the Italiens—M. Parent, 
deputy for Savoy, has moved the following amendment to the Fine 
Arts budget: “ The theatres enjoying money grants from the State 
shall be bound to give, every year, on certain dates to be hereafter fixed, 
gratuitous performances not to exceed two in number for each 
theatre.” 

a ; 
BRUSSELS. 
( Correspondence, ) 

After a lapse of six years Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette has 
re-appeared at the Thédtre dela Monnaie. The performance was, 
on the whole, respectable, Mdlle Vaillant and M. Rodier were the 
representatives of the leading parts. The Queen of the Belgians, 
the Prince and Princess of Saxe-Cobourg, and Prince Leopold of 
England were present on the first night. M. Mathieu's Georges 
Dandin, Le Cheval de Bronze, and La Reine de Saba are in rehearsal. 
They will be followed by M. Saint-Saéns’ Z'imbre d’ Argent. The 
first popular concert of classical music is fixed for the 10th inst, 
The list of executants will include MM, Theodore Ritter and Alfred 
Vivien, and the programme compositions by Georges Bizet, 
Stadtfeldt, Svensden, and P, Tchaikowsky, 
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Dirzcrok or THE “Pops,."—Tem! Ahi Hum! Yoh! [Zxeunt, 
(to Importunate Friend)—Quah? 


dn a Brown Study. At the Crystal Palace, 
Nov. 2, 1878. 
MENDELSSOHN COMMEMORATION. 

ImporTUNATE FrrEnp (to Director).—You must have this lady 
at the “ Pops.” 

Drrecror.—Perhaps; but she is playing a Broadwood. Very 
different from a Pleyel. Ask Hipkins. 

ImMporTUNATE Frrenp.—Yes; but you must have her. You've 
lost your Arabella. 

Drrecror.—Ah! I’m sorry; but here’s a left-hand passage 
coming—staccato, 

Mad. Montigny-Rémanry (plays left-hand passage) :— 


staccato. 





ImportuNATE Frrenp.—Well, Mr Director ? 

Director.—By Hercules! I never heard that picked out so 
neatly and crisply since Arabella picked it out. I'll write to-day. 

IMPoRTUNATE FR1END.—Shall I see her? 

DrrEctor.—Not by no means. I'll see her myself. 


At the Bee and Bottle. 


Sm Caper O’Corpy.—Bedad! Arthur will have her! 
Mr Lavenper Prrt,—Aw! Yes! 


Str Caper O’Corpy.—Be the shanks of mine aunt! He shall 
have her, Thread on my coat-tails, 

Mr LavenpEr Pirt,—Aw! No! 

Sir Caper O’'Corpy.—Begorr! 

Mr LavEnDER Pitt.—Demnition ! 


to purchase tickets for the first appearance of Montigny- 
Rémaury, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 


TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 1878-79. 
Direcror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL 





THE THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 11, 1878. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 
PART I. 

QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 71, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. Ries, ZERBINI, 
and PIATTI... oes en eee ose = a ‘as ... Haydn, 

AIR, ‘‘Si t’»mo o cara”"—Miss EMMA THURSBY _.. Si ... Handel, 

ITALIAN CONCERTO, for pianoforte alone—M. Louts Brasstn Bach, 

PART IT. 

ELEGIA, (For violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment— 

SICILIANA, Signor PratTr... ~ ii a hes ... Piatti, 

FONG, “‘ The Violet "— Miss EMMA THURSBY ... sll ae .. Mozart, 

TRIO, in B flat, Op. 97, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 

M. Louis Brasstn, Mdme NorMAn-NerupA, and Signor 
PIaTiL oes ons vos See ose ere sen ooo .-. Beethoven, 
Conductor—Sir JuLtus BENEDICT, 





THE FIRST SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
Tuts Day, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 9, 1878. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely, 





Progranime. 
QUARTET, in B flat, Op. 10, No, 3, for two violins, vio'a, and 
violoncello— Mdme NorMAN-NrERuUDA, MM. L. Ries, ZeERBINI, 
and Prarrt... ee “a ‘ee one pan — a --- Mozart, 
SONG, “ Pur dicesti”"—Miss CLARA MERIVALE <a shai ... Lotti, 
FANTASIA SONATA, in G, Op. 78, for planoforte alone—Mr 
CHARLES HALLE ... s yy a wa oes see .. “chubert, 
SONG, “ P'aisir d'amour "— Miss CLARA MERIVALE... ea ... Martini, 
QUARTET, in G minor, Op. 26, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, 
MM. Zersint and Ptartt 


<a fat de aad ‘ae . Brahms, 
Conductor—Sir Jutrus Benepicr. 


Sta'ls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3¢.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Olivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 68, New Bond Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co,, 84, New 
Bond Street ; Keith Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & Co.'s, 
50, New Bond Street. 


To Apverrisers.— The Office of the MusicaL Worup is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Dayment on delivery. 


DEATHS. 


On November 4, at his residence, Clarence House, Clarence Road, 
Wood Green, Mr Joun Lorrinc WApMOoRE, aged 29, 

On November 5, at 19, Newman Street, Frances Marta, the 
beloved wife of NicHoLas HeNpERSON, aged 58. Friends will please 
accept this intimation. 


Miss Minniz Havk has made a great hitin New York. Her 
Carmen is the town talk. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the Duke 
of Connaught and Prince Leopold, and attended by the Ladies 
and Gentlemen in Waiting, visited Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
Monday evening to witness the performance of Carmen. 

Mpmr Monrigny-Rémavry has returned to Paris crowned 
with fresh laurels earned by her admirable performance of 
Mendelssohn’s concerto at the Crystal Palace, We shall hear of 
her at the “ Pops,” 

Mr Samvet Puetps, the well-known and highly popular tra- 
edian, died at his residence, Ansom’s Farm, Cospersall, near 
ipping, between two and three o'clock on Wednesday. [lis 
disease was apoplexy, Mr, Phelps was in his 75th year, He was 
born at Devonport, on the 13th of February, 1804, 
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A Head Tenor. 





=== 





(To be continued.) 


At the Edinburgh Castle. 

MANAGER (puzzled).—N’avons nous pas des bras ?—n’avons nous 
pas des jambes ? 

Heap TeNor.—Have we not some arms? Have we not some 
legs? Yes. 

MANAGER ( perpiexed).—Where are yours ? 

Heap Tenor.—I had not time to put them on. You said, 
“*punctually at eight o’clock.” Ihave come punctually at eight. 

MANAGER.—But without your continuations. Sir, you are only a 
bust. You came to me but lately without head or body—only legs; 
then without head, legs, or tail—only hands. Now you come as a 
mere bust. I detest head notes. I goin for chest. Bring your ap- 
purtenances. John! 

Enter John the Waiter. 

Joun.—Sir ? 

Manager.-—Go call a cab, and let a cab be called ; and let the man 
who calls it be the caller ; and in his calling let him nothing call but 
‘*Cab, cab, cab! Ho! for acab!” 

Joun.—Aldiborontophoscophonia. Where is Chrononautontho- 
logos ? [Exit John with Head Tenor. 

MANAGER (rubbing his hands).—Now we shall see! (Falls sleepy 
and dreams.) Legs! Hands! Bust! I wanta tenor complete in 
all his parts, including boice—(sleeps—unconsciously humming) :— 


——__—— 





—e 
Ma-as, Ma-as, 





That’s Carmen. Why did I not have Carmen, as Peters advised me? 
(Dreams. ) 
A vision of the Hauk,* 


ManaGER.—Hauk! Hauk! Minnie! Minnie! (snores.) 


Re-enter Tenor with John the waiter and continuations. 
Compete TeNor.—Who’s that snoring and singing? (hums)— 


2 
ae oo a z= 


* Portrait suppressed, 
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MANAGER (waking).—Ha! Ha! 

CoMPLETE TENOR.—Here I am as you require me (sings ‘‘All is lost | 
now’’), | 

ManacER.—No, no! 
waistcoat ? 

CoMPLETE TENOR.—I’ll bring them at rehearsal. 

MANAGER (in a frenzy of delight)—Good, good ! 
simo ! 


All gained. Where are your coat and | 


Bravo! Bravis- 


Picture. 











always count upon a large audience from all parts of Europe and 
America, he folded his arms and complacently looked on. The 


| Exhibition once closed, however, he must consult the taste of the 


Parisians, and then, perhaps, something will be heard of Auber’s 
masterpiece, La Muette de Portici, provided always that a worthy 


| Masaniello be at call. 





Tur Italian Opera season at St Petersburg up to this time has 
been anything but prosperous. Mdlle Caroline Salla (from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre), who made her début in the Africaine, alone has 
given real satisfaction. The statemert of her having been called 
forward “ twenty-one times ” during the performance may pair off 
with the enormous bouquets of the Princess Dolgourouky at 
Moscow. 

oO — 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

West Lonpon Orcuestrat Society.—An esteemed correspondent 
writes us that their first concert for the present season, which took 
place on Monday at the Eyre Arms, was a complete success, The 
rooms were full, and the performance entirely appreciated. The 
pieces which obtained the greatest applause were Haydn’s Trio for 
piano, violin, and violoncello, in G major, and Handel’s Sonata, in the 


| same key, admirably played by the conductor, Mr W. R. Cave, a young 


| man of really great promise in both capacities. 


Miss Florence 


| Angle, who played the pianoforte part in Haydn’s Trio, is a student 
| of the Royal Academy of Music, and there can be little doubt that, 
with continued perseverance, she will win a conspicuous position as 
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| a virtuoso. 


| down for them with precision and effect. 
| account of indisposition. 


The band of the West London Society, recognized one 


| of the best amateur bands of their calibre, played the pieces set 
Mr Kidd was absent on 
H. A. 


Mrs JoHN MACFARREN gave a pianoforte recital last Monday, 


| Nov. 4, at Brunswick House, Wandsworth Road, to the members of 


| entertainment. 
her appearance, and her 


a society in connection with the South Western Railway, who 
manifested much appreciation of the musical treat provided for their 
The accomplished pianist was warmly received on 

brilliant performance throughout the 


| evening of an attractive series of pieces by the best composers was 
| applauded with an enthusiasm that was genuine and unanimous. 


CoMPLETE TENOR (giving out his high C):— 
a, 


oS oF “* 


SS 

















MANAGER (in convulsions).—Enough, enough! Never mind coat 
and waistcoat. Come to rehearsal. 

COMPLETE TENOR AND MANAGER (ensemble).—After which, ‘‘ We 
wont go home till morning! We wont go home till morning !” 

MANAGER.—Bravo Piccolomino! Bravissimo Rienzi! ‘‘ We wont 
go home till morning !” For the performance you must bring coat 
and waistcoat. 

CoMPLETE TENoR.—I've lent them to C. L. for Myles-na-Coppa- 
leen ; but I'll wear them at the second performance. Let's liquor up. 

[Exeunt to Stag and Wafer. 





-——— 9 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Tur third concert at the Leipsic Gewandhaus was dedicated 
exclusively to Schumann’s music. It was intended to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of Madame Schumann’s (Clara Wieck’s) 
first appearance in public (1828). Among other things the famous 
pianist gave her husband’s noble concerto in A minor, which no 
one, it is easy to understand, plays so admirably as that husband's 
widowed wife. The concert was a great success, and the compli- 
ments offered in various forms to Madame Schumann must almost 
have overwhelmed her. We regret to hear that she will not be 
able to appear at the Monday Popular Concerts for the present, 





M. Hatanzier is still ringing the changes upon Hamlet, 
L’Africaine, and Gounod’s latest opera, Polyeucte. During the 
International Exhibition, the director of the new Grand Opera 
was at perfect liberty to do what pleased him best, the consequence 





of which is that he has done little or nothing, As he could 


| She played Beethoven’s pathetic Sonata in C minor, giving full 


expression to the fitful emotions pourtrayed by the composer—of 


| grief, now hopeful, now verging on despair; also one of Mendels- 


sohn’s posthumous studies, Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in F minor, Von 

3iilow’s Intermezzo, Silas’s Gavotte in E minor, Jaél’s ‘‘ Carillon,” 
and Weber’s Polonaise in E flat, concluding with two pieces by 
Brissac, ‘‘ Memories of Erin” and ‘‘ Valse 1, Macon which she 
declined to repeat, but bowed her acknowledgments to the prolonged 
i of the audience. The programme was agreeably contrasted 
vy vocal pieces. Miss Amy Aylward was particularly successful in 
an air from Mozart’s Jdomeneo and in Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ May 
Dew ;” encored in Randegger’s ‘‘ Only for one.” A. B, 


— 


PROVINCIAL, 

CuicHEster.—Mr Seymour Kelly, Jay vicar of the cathedral, 
gave his first concert on Tuesday evening, Nov. 5, with the assist- 
ance of Misses Catherine Penna, Osmond, A. Osmond, Messrs 
Abercrombie, and C, W. Kelly, Miss Penna’s singing was highly 
appreciated, Her facile execution of ‘‘ Una voce poco fa” elicited 
great applause, and her delivery of Ignace Gibsone’s ‘‘Sail on, O 
love,” met with warmapproval, Miss Penna was ‘‘called” after 
each, and was obliged to repeat Benedict's ‘‘The Skylark.” Mr 
Abercrombie gave Beethoven’s “ Adelaida,” Mr Wilford Morgan’s 
‘* My love loves me dearly,” and joined Mr C. W. Kelly in Bene- 
dict’s duet, ‘‘ The moon has raised her lamp above,” and Miss Penna 
in Lucantoni’s ‘‘ Una notte a Venezia.” Besides which he under- 
took to sing ‘‘Tom Bowling.” Mr Seymour Kelly only sang once, 
and selected Stephen Adams’ ‘‘A Warrior bold,” which quite satisfied 
his audience. The other singers exerted themselves with more or 
less success, Mr T, E, Aylward, organist of the cathedral, accom- 
panied the singers, A. B. 

SourHaMPTon.—The second of Mr J, Ridgway’s pianoforte recitals 
took place at the Victoria Rooms on Wednesday afternoon, 30th 
October, before a “ * and appreciative audience. The programme 
was selected from the works of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Heller, 
Biilow, &c., and rendered in a highly artistic and musician-like 
manner, Mr Ridgway also er or the first time four of his own 
compositions which are full of merit. The vocalist was Mr H. 
Seligmann, who added .to the success of the recital by his artistic 
singing of ‘‘ Bella adorata” (Mercadante), ‘‘Du bist wie eine Blume” 
(Schumann), and ‘ My guiding Star” (Macfarren), 
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THE OPERA. 
(From the ‘‘ New York World.” ) 


It is the misfortune of the operatic manager that he has to 
trust to the fates and the clerk of the weather to enable him to 
fulfil his promises. Mr Mapleson is to be commiserated for having 
at the very outset of his operatic career in America to change his 
plans, The treacherous weather has affected the delicate vocal 
organs of the prima donna, Mdlle Etelka Gerster, so that she will 
not be able to sing to-morrow night. Consequently La Sonnam- 
bula cannot be produced. But the opening night need be none 
the less brilliant on that account. Mr Mapleson’s advantage is 
that he is prepared for such accidents. He has other prime donne 
in store, and, the fates permitting, Mdlle Minnie Hauk will be the 
first of them to appear instead of Mdlle Gerster. Instead of La 
Sonnambula the still more popular opera of La Traviata will be pro- 
duced for the initial performance, and instead of Za Traviata on 
Friday night Le Nozze di Figaro. The cast of La Traviata -will 
be as follows :— 

Alfredo, Signor Frapolli; Germont, Signor Galassi; Medico, 
Signor Franceschi; Gastone, Signor Bignardi; Marchese, Signor 
Grazzi; Barone, Signor Pyatt; Giuseppe, Signor Bolli; Violetta, 
Miss Minnie Hauk; Annina, Mdlle Robiati; Flora, Mdlle 
Filomena. 

[And as the New York World said, so it turned out. Meanwhile 
where is our much beloved Brignoli? An answer will oblige 


Otte Beard. } 


eee, eae 
THE ORGAN IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON, 
Burtt By Farner Smiru, 1684, 
Thoroughly Restored and Re-constructed by Messrs Forster 4: Andrews, 
Hull, and Re-opened November 3rd, 1878. 


This Organ has much of historical interest connected with it. 
By an ordinance made in the year 1644, organs in churches and 
chapels had been commanded to be taken down; and during the 
sixteen years that elapsed between that date and that of the 
Restoration, 1660, the English organ builders had been dispersed 
and compelled to work as ordinary joiners, carpenters, {c., so 
that at the expiration of the time just mentioned, those previously 
engaged in that calling were either not surviving, or if so, had 
lost their expertness in their art. Inducements were therefore 
held out to encourage Continental artists to settle in this country. 
Among those who responded to this invitation were a German 
Bernhardt Schmidt, with his two nephews, and John Harris, who 
had taken refuge in France during the troublous times, and his 
son Renatus, a young man of great ingenuity and spirit. Smith 
was at once engaged to build an organ for the Royal Chapel, 
Whitehall, which being put together too hurriedly, did not 
quite fulfil all expectations, but was nevertheless sufficiently 
admirable to lead to his being extensively engaged in other 
directions, as John Harris, who arrived a few months afterwards, 
was in no degree a match for him. In 1672, John Harris died, 
and his son Renatus then became a powerful rival to Smith. In 
the early part of 1683 (according to the modern mode of reckon- 
ing), Smith appears to have been consulted respecting the erection 
of an organ to be set up in a gallery to be erected at the west 
end of the square portion of the Temple Church; but Renatus 
Harris, who resided in “ Wyne Office Court, Fleet Street,” and 
was therefore close upon the spot, made interest with the Societies 
and obtained permission to erect an organ on the south (Inner 
Temple) side of the Communion Table, and therefore at the end 
of the church opposite to that occupied by Smith's instrument. 
The organs were ready by May, 1684, and tested alternately and 
competitively, and it was not till 1687 or ’8 that the decision was 
given in favour of Smith’s instrument. The cost to the two builders 
during the protracted trial having been so great that they were, 
in the quaint language of a writer of the times—the Hon. 
Roger North,—both “ but just not ruined.” Smith’s organ 
originally consisted of great, choir, and echo organs. The latter 
was removed by Byfield towards the end of the last century, to 
make room for a swell; an improvement introduced subsequently 
to the time of Smith and Harris, When the Restoration of this beau- 
tiful church was determined on about forty years ago, the organ of 
course could no longer be allowed to block up the central arch 





between the square and round churches, and a chamber or transept 
was accordingly constructed for its reception, outside the central 
triple-lancet window on the north side of the church. At this 
time the organ received several improvements at the hands of the 
late J. C. Bishop, in whose firm the present Messrs Forster, senr., 
& Andrews were at that time employed. The choir of singers at 
first sat in two rows in the gallery, which arrangement rendered 
it necessary for the organ to be placed so far back that its front 
stood some five or six feet within the recess. The singers were 
however soon removed into more appropriate seats, provided for 
them in the body of the church. The handsome oak case of the 
organ was after some years brought forward and placed in its 
present position in the church, which at once provided considerably 
more room than had previously been available when modifications 
or improvements had been made in the internal arrangement of 
the instrument. Last year it was determined by the Benchers of 
the two Honourable Societies that this room should be taken 
advantage of ; that their fine organ should receive the material 
advantage of this additional breathing and speaking room; that 
the pipes should be thoroughly and perfectly repaired and 
restored ; and that as many of the modern improvements in the 
way of new stops and mechanical appliances should be added as 
would render it a church organ of the highest excellence and 
completeness. The new work was in course of construction for 
nearly a year, and was in readiness for erection in the church, 
according to arrangement, at the commencement of the last long 
vacation. Of the former organ nothing remains except the pipes, 
bellows and case, as will be gathered from a perusal of the follow- 
ing description. The carrying out of this important work was 
entrusted to Messrs Forster & Andrews, of Hull, the members of 
which firm took part in its removal and re-erection in 1842, and 
felt a special interest in the preservation of the instrument. 


SPECIFICATION OF ORGAN. 


GREAT ORGAN, CC to G.—1, Dbl. Diapason, closed, a d, wood, 
16 feet tone, 56 pipes ; 2, Large Open Diapason, a, metal, 8, 56; 
3, Small Open Diapason, ef, metal, 8, 56; 4, Stopped Diapason, a, 
wood and metal, 8, 56; 5, Hohlfléte, e, wood and metal, 8, 56; 
6, Viola di Gamba, e, metal, 8, 56; 7, Principal, a, metal, 4, 56; 
8, Octave, e, metal, 4, 56; 9, Nason Flute, a, wood and metal, 4, 
56; 10, Twelfth, a, metal, 23, 56; 11, Fifteenth, a, metal, 2, 56; 
12, Full Mixture (3 ranks), a, metal, 168; 13, Sharp Mixture, a/, 
metal, 290 ; 14, Large Trumpet, d, metal, 8, 56 ; 15, Small Trumpet, 
a, metal, 8, 56; 16, Clarion, d, metal, 4, 56. 

Swett Orean, CC to G.—17, Bourdon, d, wood, 16 feet tone, 
56 pipes, ; 18, Open Diapason, } e, metal, 8, 56; 19, Rohrgedact, 
ab, wood and metal, 8, 56; 20, Salicional, f, metal, 8, 56; 21, 
Voix Célestes, f, metal, 8, 44; 22, Principal, b d, metal, 4, 56; 23, 
Rohrfléte, a, metal, 4, 56; 24, Twelfth, a, metal, 2%, 56; 25, 
Fifteenth, a, metal, 2,56 ; 26, Mixture (5 ranks) b d, metal, 2, 290; 
27, Double Bassoon, d, metal, 16, 56 ; 28, Horn, 6 d, metal, 8, 56; 
29, Oboe, d, metal, 8, 56 ; 30, Voix Humaine, f, metal, 8, 56; 31, 
Clarion, , metal, 4, 56 ; 32, Spare Slide. 

Cuorr OrGAN, CC to G.—33, Lieblich Bordun, ¢, wood and 
metal, 16 feet tone, 56 pipes ; 34, Violin Diapason, e, metal, 8, 56: 
35, Lieblich Gedact, ¢, wood and metal, 8, 56; 36, Spitzflite, a, 
metal, 8, 56 ; 37, Dulciana, c, metal, 8, 56; 38, Flauto Traverso, e, 
wood, 8, 56 ; 39, Gemshorn, a, metal, 4, 56; 40, Violino, e, metal, 
4, 56; 41, Liebliche Flite, e, metal, 4, 56; 42, Mixture (3 ranks), 
de, metal, 168; 43, Corno di Bassetto, ¢ d, metal, 8, 56. 

Soto Orean, CC to G.—44, Flute Harmonique, f, metal, 8 feet 
tone, 56 pipes ; 45, Flute Octaviante, f, metal, 2, 56; 46, Piccolo 
Harmonique, 7, metal, 2, 56; 47, Tuba, /, metal, 8, 56; 48, 
Clarionet, f, metal, 8, 56 ; 49, Orchestral Oboe, b, metal, 4, 56. 

Pepa OrGAN, CCC to F, —50, Sub Bass, d, wood, 32 feet tone, 
25 pipes; 51, Major Bass, df, wood, 16, 30; 52, Open Bass, f, 
metal, 16, 30; 53, Viola, e, wood, 16, 30; 54, Stopped Bass, d, 
wood, 16, 30; 55, Quint, d, wood, 103, 30; 56, Violoncello, ¢, 
wood, 8, 30; 57, Principal (slide), 8 ; 58, Twelfth, d, metal, 53, 30; 
59, Fifteenth, d, metal, 4, 30; 60, Trombone, f, metal, 16, 30. 

Covup.trers.—61, Swell to Great, f; 62, Swell to Choir, /; 63, 
Choir Sub-octave to Great, f; 64, Solo to Great, /; 65, Great to 
Pedals, f; 66, Swell to Pedals, f; 67, Choir to Pedals, f; 68, Solo 
to Pedals, f; 69, Pedal Octave, f; 70, Tremulant to Swell, d, 

Jf Five Composition Pedals to Great. / Three Composition to 
Swell. / One Pedal for Soft-Pedal Organ, 

No. 1 draws 5, 6; 53,54. 2 draws 2, 4; 52, 53, 54. 3 draws 2, 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9; 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 4 The same, with 10, 11, 12, 
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7 The same, with 17, 22, 23, 24, 25, 29. 8 Full Swell. 9 Soft 
Pedal, 51, 52, 53, 54. 

J Pedal to draw on and off Swell to Great. 
off Great to Pedals, Tremulant by Pedal. 

There are three sets of feeders worked by hydraulic engines, 
two of Jay’s five inch cylinders, and one of Duncan’s five inch 
double cylinders, supplying the wind at various pressures to the 
different reservoirs, of which there are six local and three store, 
containing collectively upwards of 300 feet superficial of upper 
board surface. The letters in italics refer to the name of builder 
who supplied the respective stops.—a Bernhardt Schmidt, 1684 ; 
b Byfield, 1740; ¢ Bishop, 1842 ; d Robson, 1856 ; e Schulze, 
1862 ; f Forster & Andrews, 1878, Of these the five first men- 
tioned are deceased, 


Pedal to draw on and 


——j— —_ 


TROUBLE ABOUT CARMEN. 
(From the ‘‘ New York Times.” ) 
The following advertisement appeared in the papers of yester- 
day and created much interest in musical circles :— 
Messrs Choudens, publishers in Paris, have the 
honour to inform the managers of theatres in the 
United States that the opera of Carmen, about to be 
produced, is not the original work of the author, 
George Bizet. The publishers and proprietors of 
Carmen hope the press and public will protest against 
the imitation Mr Max Strakosch desires to bring 
73% out as the real Carmen in Paris, Brussels, Vienna, 
i:2 St Petersburg, London, &c, 
= Messrs CHOUDENS, 
Paris, October, 1878. 
Max Strakosch was asked by a reporter of The 
orld what it meant, and he replied, very em- 


phatically, that it meant “ A mean and ungentle- 


manly attempt of a rival establishment in collusion with Messrs | 
Choudens to injure a legitimate business, which I have carried on | 
for twenty years according to the rules of courtesy and honesty.” | 
In regard to the merits of the controversy he said: “The opera | 


Curmen, to be produced by my opera company, is the original and 
genuine Carmen. In this country it is law that no one shall be 
condemned for an offence until it has been actually perpetrated, 
and Messrs Choudens skould have waited till I produce the opera 
and then find out whether my version of it is only an imitation or 


the original work of George Bizet, to which Messrs Choudens | 
| the time, received the reporter in Miss Kellogg’s place. 


have not the shadow of right in the United States according to 
the United States laws.” 

“ Of whom did you buy your score ? ’ 

“ Well, sir, 1 bought the original score and the parts of Carmen 
where I was able to get them on terms best suited to myself. I 
did not choose to submit to the extortions of Messrs Choudens.” 

“ Well, what are you going to do in view of this advertise- 
ment ? ” 

“T will deposit 100,000 dollars in reliable hands, if Messrs 
Choudens will deposit the same sum, and if my score of Carmen is 
found to differ in the least from the original I will forfeit that 
amount to the yellow-fever fund. If my score is found to be, as I 
claim it is, according to the original, then Messrs Choudens shall 
forfeit their deposit to the same object.” 

“ F[ave you made them this offer ? ” 

“You can make it for mein The World, and they can take it 
up if they want to. Dut it is quite safe to say that they will not 
do anything of the kind.” 

Colonel Mapleson, who claims to have the only original Carmen, 
said to the reporter: I do not want to be drawn into a con- 
troversy in this matter. I have nothing to do with Mr Strakosch 
in regard to it. Tle facts are simply these: I had a copy of 
Carmen of my own, but I had no authority from Bizet, the com- 
poser, or his agents to use it, and I would not play it without 
such authority. I therefore went to M. Choudens, in Paris, to 
buy the right, but he told me that he had agreed to sell it to Mr 
Strakosch for 10,000 francs a year royalty. Strakosch, however, 
had not paid the money, and he was waiting to hear from him. 
He waited some time and Strakosch did not complete the purchase, 
so Choudens sold it to me for 10,000 francs a-year, and I paid 


’ 











him the money, and have his contract awarding me the exclusive 
right for America, Afterwards we heard that Strakosch claimed . 
to have got the score elsewhere, but we did not believe it.” 

“ But Mr Strakosch is going to produce it.” 

“Tfe cannot, because he has not got it. He may have parts of 
it from a piano-book, but he has not got Bizet’s opera.” 

“ Will you take legal steps to prevent him?” 

“No, but M. Choudens will. He wanted me to sue him here, 
but I refused because Strakosch is a friend of mine. But 
Choudens has engaged some lawyer to prevent him from pro- 
ducing his version of Carmen. I have nothing to do with it, 
however. If Strakosch goes to Philadelphia or Boston and plays 
an incorrect version under the name of Carmen, it will injure me 
when I come to produce it, but I shall look to M. Choudens for 
redress, since he has sold me an exclusive right. I have paid him 
for it, but have not got it. Besides, it is a very difficult opera, 
We rehearsed it in London three months night and day before we 
got it right; this, too, with Sir Michael Costa’s leading. How, 
then, can Mr Strakosch produce it properly after only four 
rehearsals? I know that he has done the same thing with other 
operas. The Mignon played here was not Mignon, properly 
speaking. I don’t know how he does it. I suppose he gets the 
piano-books, and then has Maretzek, or some other smart fellow, 
to arrange the orchestral parts. But he cannot do that with 
Hizet’s piece, for his orchestration is peculiar and very difficult.” 

On the subject of Carmen, Mr Mapleson added: “ While I was 
playing it in London and selling boxes at forty dollars, at the 
time that the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Marquis of 
Westminster used to come, I actually gave Miss Kellogg a box. 
She came several times, and studied the whole performance, while 
the old lady, her mother, sketched the scenery. I did not even 
mind this, for I thought that the more Carmen was played the 
better. You know that was how Faust was made such a success 
by everybody wanting to play it. But as to this affair, I do not 
want Carmen spoiled for the American public before I get the 
opportunity to play it. I have nothing to do with this action of 
M. Choudens, and I do not want any trouble with Mr Strakosch. 
But if he drags me into this affair I shall have to tell the whole 
truth and he will not come out very clean. As to M. Choudens, 
he will take care of his own interests ; he will advertise the facts 
in the papers and by posters on the walls of every city where Mr 
Strakosch attempts to play his version of Carmen.” 

The reporter of The World next called on Miss Kellogg at the 
Clarendon Hotel, but the prima donna was indisposed and could 
not see anybody. Mr Strakosch, her manager, being with her at 


“Ts it true that Mr Mapleson gave Miss Kellogg a box to see 
Carmen in London, and she went there several times to study the 
performance, and that Mrs Kellogg sketched the scenery from 
the box?” 

“You may say, as from Miss Kellogg herself,” that this is not 
true. Mr Mapleson did send her a box, and she did go to see 
Carmen, and she liked the opera, But as to Mrs Kellogg 
sketching the scenery, that is absurd. Why, I had already 
received, from my brother, the mise-en-scéne, the figurini, and 
everything. I can show you the models, for I have them at my 
rooms,” 

“ Does Mrs Kellogg draw 

“ Yes, she does sometimes for fun ; she may have taken note of 
Miss Hauk’s dress—but no, she did not need to do even that, for 
she could see the design in every shop window. It is all absurd ; 
if Mrs Kellogg or Miss Kellogg had taken any sketches, surely I 
should have known it, for I was most interested, and am now, as 
her manager. I assure you she did no such thing. I speak for 
her and in her name.” 

(Oh! Carmen! Carmen! Carmen! Oh! Minnie ! Minnie ! 
Minnie! Hauk! Minnie, I love thee well, but be no longer 
officer of mine, ‘ A dreary sea” (with countless fish) “ now 
flows between !”—Ghost. | 


p” 








On the return of the King and Queen of Italy to Rome, the Royal 
Philharmonic Society will give a grand performance of Haydn's 
Seasons at the Teatro Apollo, 
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CARL ROSA AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the ‘* Manchester Guardian,” Oct. 31.) 


Each season Mr Rosa surprises his friends by the production of 
some work or other with a completeness beyond anything that has 


previously been attempted in the provinces in opera. A year or | 


two ago The Figing Dutchman drew extraordinary audiences ; then 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor proved scarcely less attractive ; 
and now Mr Rosa has mounted Meyerbeer’s Huguenots with an 
attention to detail of which we have had only too few examples. At 
a very large expense the dresses have been procured from the first 
costumiers in Italy, the parts are distributed with careful considera- 
tion for the talents of the performers, and the whole has been so 
thoroughly rehearsed that we may honestly say so satisfactory a 
rendering of the work has never before been witnessed here. It is 
true that some of the greatest singers of the present and past genera- 





tions have been associated with the réles of Marguerite de Valois | 


and of Valentine, daughter of the Count de St Bris, but when 
their impersonations have been given in Manchester it has generally 


happened that all the minor parts have been sacrificed, and that | 


anything like a realization by the audience of the intentions of 
composer and librettist has been quite impossible. And probably no 
opera demands a complete representation for its full effect more 
ckastabele than 7'he Huguenots. Of the mounting of the work we 
can scarcely speak too highly. Every care has been taken to present, 
not only the principal, but also the accessory details with absolute 
completeness, As evidence of this we may point to the finale of the 
second act, where the state barge of Marguerite de Valois appears 
with its full complement of musicians, who perform properly the 
music written for them. We mention this to show how conscien- 
tiously Mr Rosa has done his work, for it is a detail which might 
easily have been omitted without most of his audience being the 
wiser. The orchestral arrangements are also on a scale of satis- 
factory completeness. Of the performers individually our space 
does not on this occasion permit us to speak, but it would be unjust 
not to say that Miss Josephine Yorke made a great impression by 
the manner in which she sustained the réle of, pos sang the extremely 
difficult music assigned to, the page Urbano. We have the more 
pleasure in stating this because we have never before noticed so 
much talent in the performance of this young lady. Mr Maas is a 
capital Raoul, and would be a far better one could he transfer to 
himself some of the passionate fervour which Mdme Vanzini possesses 
too abundantly. This lady has a fine voice, however, and could she 
restrain her enthusiasm would be a worthy representative of the 
reat part of Valentine. Miss Burns sings the music of Marguerite 
in excellent style. The principal performers were frequently called 
before the curtain, a compliment due to all concerned in giving one 
of the completest renderings of a great opera that has been witnessed 
in this city. 
——9-—— 


SCRAPS FROM NEW YORK. 
(About Colonel Mapleson’s Operatic Company. ) 

Miss Minnie Hauk played the part of Cherubino, the page, to the 
life—pert, mischievous, nonchalant, roguish, and as handsome a 
young fellow as ever engaged in intrigue in a Spanish court. Her 
acting was capital, charming. And her singing was equally good. 
No better test of the musical acquirements of a prima donna can be 
had than in the well-known airs given to Cherubino. Simple as 
they for the most part are, they need rigid adherence to rule, abso- 
lute control of the voice, tenderness, precision, feeling, and a sense 
of humour that never leads to exaggeration. All these good 
qualities, and many others, Miss Hauk displayed, and when she 
sang ‘‘ Voi che sapete ” the audience warmed into a recognition of 
them.—New York World. 

Mdme Sinico, who played Susanna, is an artist of ripe ex- 
perience and good method. It was evident last evening that she 
was nursing her ‘voice in the earlier scenes, and it was not until 
the ‘‘Deh vieni,” in the last act, was reached that she gave her 
powers full scope. But in this beautiful number her finished 
style and exceptional range of voice were most convincingly ex- 
hibited, and the pleasure of her listeners was attested by two 
recalls.— New York Herald. 

Mdme Sinico made her first appearance here as the soubrette, 
Susanna, the coquettish afiancée of Figaro, and immediately won 
the suffrages of the discriminating. She has a delicious voice of 
great purity and good compass, is an accomplished actress, and has 
the advantage of an engaging appearance and manner. Much of 
the success of the opera depends upon the Susanna, the music being 
often difficult and brilliant. She failed in no respect, but her most 
successful efforts were in the duo with the Count, ‘‘Crudel! perché 
finora,” and in ‘‘ Deh vieni non tardar.”—New York World. 








Miss Hauk’s Carmen is one of those exceptional successes which, 
like Mr Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle, result from a special adaptive- 
ness to the part resumed. Her performance is a creation in that it 
realizes the author’s conception, and brings to the operatic stage a 
complete artistic impersonation never before known. Her perform- 
ance last night was sans faute,and all the arduous, and at times 
thankless, requirements of the part were filled conscientiously and in 
a way peculiarly the artist's own.—New York Herald. 


———-0 — — 
ST PETERSBURGH. 
(Correspondence. ) 


The Italian season is not progressing favourably. Among the late 
performances have been Dinorah and Hamlet. Mdlle Caroline Salla 
made her first appearance in L’Africaine, and greatly pleased. 
Since being qualified as ‘‘ Imperial,” the Musical Society of Russia 
extends its sphere of action so as to embrace the Empire. The 
Society here is only one of its sections. The Conservatory, with its 
four annual Quartet Meetings, and the Musical Society, with its 
symphonic performances, conducted by Naprawnik, are now amal- 
gamated. The programmes include quartets by Beethoven, Raff, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, Naprawnik, and Rubinstein, 
with sonatas and trios by Rubinstein, Schumann, and Raff; sym- 
phonic works by classical masters as well as by the Russian com- 
—. Balakireff, Tchaikowsky, Rubinstein, Faminzin, Glinka, De 

Vietinghoff, Liszt, Berlioz, &c. 


———Q —— 


THE SOLE HEIR OF A POWER. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 

Srtr,—A writer in a daily contemporary informs us that in Germany 
‘*a small but powerful section of musicians proclaim Liszt as the sole 
heir of Beethoven’s symphonic power.” ‘The sooner this ‘‘ small 
but powerful section” is confined in some Teutonic Colney Hatch 
the better. Liszt Beethoven's heir! Ohc.lumns! Beethoven left 
his ‘‘symphonic form” to none. It went with him to Heaven. 
Mendelssohn and Schumann looked up to him as to 

“ Some serene and unapproached star,” 
while Spohr stood in a corner of Mozart’s field, blubbering in di- 
minished sevenths, flat sixths, and ‘‘superfluous” (wholly superfiuous) 
** seconds.” —I am, sir, An EnGiisH MUSICTAN. 
Clarendon Hotel, Birmingham. 


———Q——_ 


How Composers compose. 


By SHaver Sriver, Esa. 


The writer of the series of articles entitled ‘‘ Round About 


France,” in the Daily News, gives a curious account this 
morning of the peculiar modes of working of various more or less 
celebrated musical composers. M. Lecocq, it appears, is one of the 
most happily endowed, ‘‘ for he can forge solos and choruses any- 
where and at any time—in trains, in a hot bath, on the top of a ’bus, 
in the rain, or in a dentist's drawing-room waiting to have a tooth 
drawn.” M. Saint-Saéns, of the Vimbale d’ Argent, who is an 
organist by profession, ‘‘ contrives the liveliest melodies by allowing 
his fingers to run wild over the keys of his large organ.” M. Offen- 
bach can only compose well in the spring of the year, and at the 
seaside ; elsewhere and at other seasons the works which he com- 
poses are, ‘‘ according to his own testimony, worth little.” Auber, 
even up to an advanced age, used, it appears, to ‘‘ derive musical 
inspiration from a glass or two of champagne.” But the most remark- 
able of all the described methods of composing is undoubtedly that 
which has given us the ‘‘music of the future.” Wagner, we are 
told, ‘‘ can only compose with the assistance of suits of satin clothes 
of divers culours, which he dons and puts off according to the style 
of thing at which he is working. For instance, when spinning off a 
pastoral duet, he will array himself in primrose satin ; when he 
comes to a martial chorus, quick he bolts off to his dressing-room to 
don a pair of scarlet pantaloons and tunic and cap to match. These 
delightful antics were made known to the public through the very 
distressing circumstance that the author of Tannhiiuser was sued 
by his milliner for the cost of his composing-vestments, and made 
to pay an extremely long bill. We now seem for the first time to 
understand what is meant by an ‘arrangement in scarlet” or a 
‘*symphony in pink and white.” 

In every instance the writer hooked by that acute angler, Mr 
Silver, is deluded. 

First.—Lecoceq never composes in a hot bath, nor while he is 
having “a tooth drawn.” 
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Secondly.—Saint-Saéns never “ contrives” melodies (‘the mobled 
queen is good ”), for melodies (lively melodies in particular) are 
not contrived, but come unwittingly ; nor does he let his fingers 
“run wild.” 

Thirdly.—Offenbach composes best while smoking in the autumn, 
and being a wag, “ his own testimony ” is worthless, 

Fourthly.—Auber never drank champagne, and never even had 
champagne at his table. Diner a la Russe; voila tout. Excellent 
of its kind, but no champagne. Auber’s melodies came to him 
when he rode one of his favourite horses (eaten up by the “‘ Com- 
mune”) in the Bois de Boulogne. He couldn't abide champagne ; 
drank no champagne; gave his most intimate friends no cham- 

agne. 

Fifthly.—Wagner, all right ; his milliner’s bills have been pub- 
lished and show it. 

Stathly.— What makes it (asold Molique would say) how a com- 
poser composes if he compose ? 

Woral.— Timotheus never played so well as when at the summit of 
a hull, 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Abraham Sadoke Silent. 


ee 
MR JOHN BOOSEY’S LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The thirteenth season of these very popular entertainments 
began on Wednesday evening in St James’s Hall under conditions 
quite as promising as those which favoured success in former years. 
The attendance, it is true, was not quite so large as usual, but the 
musical season has scarcely begun in real earnest, and there is 
always a certain proportion of the public who only wake up to the 
existence of a thing when it is, so to speak, immediately under 
their noses. In point of musical success, tne concert was very 
fortunate, encore following encore as though the fatigue either of 
artists or audience were out of the question. Among the selections 
thus honoured should be noted Gounod's pretty song, ‘‘Oh! that 
we two were maying,” charmingly given by Miss Mary Davies; 
Schubert’s ‘‘ The Monk and the Crusaders,” sung by Mdme Sterling ; 
the same composer’s ‘‘ Erl King,” which met with ample justice at 
the hands of Mr Santley; Hullah’s ‘‘Storm,” contributed with 
much acceptance by Miss Mary Cummings; Loder’s ‘‘ Philip the 
Falconer,” with which Mr Barton McGuckin made a decided ‘‘ hit ;” 
and Pinsuti’s “‘The Arrow and the Song,” which fell to Mdme 
Sterling. These encores were all in the first part ; but even these 
do not express the full desire of the audience, who wished to hear 
twice—and no wonder—Sullivan’s ‘‘Once Again,” as perfectly 
rendered by Mr Sims Reeves, and who re-demanded a fluent and 
brilliant performance of Weber’s ‘* Moto continuo,” by Miss 
Margaret Bucknall. After a brief interval the second part 
began, and the encores re-commenced with fresh vigour. Mr 
Reeves, on being asked to repeat ‘Tom Bowling,” substi- 
tuted, to the delight of his admirers, Balfe’s ‘‘ Come into the garden, 
Maud ;” Mdme Sherrington was much applauded for her delivery 
of Gounod’s ‘‘ Message of Love,” as she had previously been in a 
new song, ‘‘ Make believe,” by Cowen; Mr Santley responded to an 
encore of ‘‘The Arethusa” with ‘“‘I’ma Friar of Orders Grey ;” 
Miss Bucknall had to play twice one of the best-known valses of 
Chopin ; and Mdme Sterling to sing twice ‘‘Here’s to the year that’s 
awa.” So the entertainment went merrily on, and, in face of such 
success, what boots it to suggests that there might be with advan- 
tage more genuine ballads of a national character in the programme? 
Mr Sidney Naylor conducted, and the London Vocal Union, under 
the able leadership of Mr F, Walker, again contributed some 
concerted pieces in capital style.—D. 7’, 

WAIFS. 

Verdi’s Aida has been performed at Gratz. 

Johannes Brahms is writing a Violin-Concerto. 

Signora Ristori is fulfilling an engagement at Lisbon. 

Signor Rosani is the new manager of the San Carlo, Naples. 

Signor Capponi, the tenor, is said to have retired from the stage. 

M. Paul Viardot has been playing at the Gewandhaus Concerts in 
Leipsic. 

Herr R, Pohl has arranged for the German stage Glinka’s Life for 
the Czar. 

Verdi will shortly leave Busseto for Genoa, which is warmer in 
the winter, 

: sd Bottesini performed at some of Mdlle de Belocca’s concerts 
in Geneva, 





Herr Labatt, of the Viennese Imperial Opera, has married Mdme 
E. Schulhof, 

Joachim has been created honorary member of the Buenos Ayres 
Quartet Society. 

Salvini, the great tragedian, has organized a company at Milan for 
a foreign tour in 1879. 

M. Léopold Ketten is appointed professor of singing at the Con- 
servatory of Geneva. 

Mdme Adelina Patti achieved an immense success in La Traviata 
at the Monnaie, Brussels. 

The Teatro Nazionale, Florence, was closed unexpectedly after a 
season of only a fortnight. 

Signor Sivori played recently in Geneva for the benefit of the 
victims of the inundations there. 

The Cither Club at Komolau, in Bohemia, are publishing a new 
journal, T'he Friend of the Cither (1). 

Among the operas to be performed this winter at the Fenice, 
Venice, is Sig. Bonamici’s Cleopatra. 

Herr F. Ehbar, of Vienna, obtained the large gold medal for his 
grand pianos at the Paris Exhibition. 

Report speaks well of a new Symphony of Herr F, Schuh- 
macher’s, recently performed at Wiesbaden. 

Rubinstein has written a new pianoforte concerto expressly for 
his gifted compatriot, Mdme Annette Essipoff. 

Verdi, just now at Busseto, his native place, intends to pass the 
winter at Genoa, where he has a mansion of his own. 

Signor Zanardini has been commissioned by M. Lemoine to 
translate into Italian the libretto of Gounod’s Polyeucte. 

The revival of Gounod’s Roméo et Giuliette at the Brussels Opera 
has, according to all accounts, not been a great success, 

Sig. Montuoro is appointed director of the Conservatory at Naples, 
and Sig. Sassaroli director of the Conservatory at Milan. 

A stone tablet will shortly be affixed to the facade of Prince 
Filangieri’s Palace, Naples, to mark the building as the last residence 
of Mercadante. 

Johannes Brahms has written a violin concerto, which it is more 
than probable his friend, Joseph Joachim, will be the first to intro- 
duce in public, 

The theatres in Paris aided by ‘‘subventions” from the State 
will henceforth be compelled to give, annually on certain dates, two 
gratuitous performances. ‘ 

Mdme Caroline Montigny-Rémaury is engaged by Mr Arthur 
Chappell for the Saturday Popular Concert on the 28rd inst. No 
more welcome news could be given to admirers of genuine pianoforte 

laying. 
' The Alexandra Palace continues to give, every week, operas in 
English, with English singers. Last Saturday Der Freischiitz was 
produced, with Mr Wi.ford Morgan as Rodolpho, This evening 
Martha, and next Saturday the 7'raviata are announced, with the 
same vocalists in the parts of Lionel and Alfredo, Jasaniello and 
Lucrezia Borgia are in rehearsal. 

Dearu or Mr Witi1am Caticorr.—This highly-skilled musician 
and composer, so popular in his day, expired on Wednesday, at his 
residence, Gravesend, at the ripe age of seventy-eight. Mr William 
Calleott was more than half a century ago recognized as the princi- 
pal violinist in the orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and sub- 
sequently became musical director at the Adelphi, the Olympic, and 
Astley’s, where he composed for Ducrow the celebrated ‘Statue 
Music.” The deceased was the father of Mr William Callcott and 
Mr Albert Callcott, the well-known sceni¢ artists—Morning Paper. 





THE CHURCHYARD ELM.* 
The churchyard elm is standing still, 
Where it did stand of yore; 
The notices are posted still 
Upon the old church door, 


There’s nothing changed here but 
myself, 
All seems to me the same; 
But oh! the change within myself, 
The children play around the graves,|  5'Hee uever more thy name 
Like as when I was young ; 
The flow’rs still bloom upon the 
graves, 
The chimes as erst are rung. 


Shall sound on earth for me full 
As vesper bell at eve [sweet, 

The hour of rest proclaims so sweet, 
The tired ones to relieve, 





The birds they sing above the spot, 
Where thou dost lowly lie ; 

And my sad tears drop on_that spot, 
Sacred to memory, 





* Copyright. GIUNONE. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
aes of vocal ieoannines tion.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s, 
London: DuNncAN Mutiny Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Mort, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 


(THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is _ universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively pres« ‘ribed by the faculty 





for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, siys he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practica! Me:licine( Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, T..ey are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been est.ib.ished over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Labiaciie, Santiey, &e. Sold in 
boxes, ls, 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 


the Colonies. 


EMANUEL AGUILAR'’S COMPOSITIONS. 


* ADORORES. 





a 
- 


mil mm COC tO CO tO Keto to Oo coe to end 


SONATA (in ©) ... 

ADAGIO (from Sonata i in 0). 

GAVOTTE (from Sonata in C). 

SUNSET GLOW. Réverie 

DREAM DANCE. Op. 27, No.1 ... 

PARTING. Melody. Op. 27, No. 2... 

THE PROMISE. Op. 27, No.3 

A MAY WALTZ, Op. 27, No. 4 

EVENING. Op. 27, No. i site 

LAST LOOK. Op. 27, No.6 .. Reed, 
WEBER'S LAST W. ALTZ. re anseribed ... ia 
LE DESIR, DE BEETHOVEN, Transcribed ... 
LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. Transcribed oe 
HOME, SWEET HOME. Transcribed ae onal tile esa 
STEPS. Flights 1 and 2 (for beginners) ... -. each 
WAR MARCH. Duet for two performers on one ‘panehaete eo eam 
L’AMITIE. Mélodie +.. se a4 
COULEUR DE ROSE. Galop brillant, Op, 29 °.. 


oeoanccococoacoscoacoc: 


VOCAL. 

IN A WOOD ON A WINDY DAY re .. Acton BELL ... 
SYMPATHY ELuis BELL 
THE FAIRIES’ FAREWELL 10 THE B FLOWERS. 

(From the renee “ dite Pw ms 
FAREWELL a se $66 .. BisHop HEBER 
BREAK, BREAK pas see ... ‘TENNYSON “ 
ewer al A FEBRUARY .. LONGFELLCW ... 
HOPE ALW. MINNIE... 

0 LOVELY VIStON, Romance from the opera 

The Bridal Wreath W. D. 8. ALEXANDER 
OH! WHERE IS THE TIRE. The Garde Jener's 

Song from ditto... Ditto 


London; Duncan Dayison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D’ALBERT. 





HAPPELL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of several Novelties by the above popular 


and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 
s. d. 


0 net. 


bo 


THE ENGAGED WALTZ 

DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Anruvs SuL- 
LIVAN’s Song”... ‘ 20 ,, 

SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. ti heen SuL- 
LIVAN’Ss Song and other favourite and Original 
Melodies ... 

CLEOPATRA GALOP 

LOVE LETTER POLKA. 

FANFARE POLKA _ ... ‘ 

MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. ’ “hile of 
the day ... ei i ee. 

SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on ‘ain neat AN’S 
popular Song. ‘‘One of the best wales ever 
written by the above favourite composer” ... dia a A ie 

TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. 0n Airs foun 
SULLIVAN’s popular Cantata 

TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 

TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 

TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 

RINK GALOP __... ss 

FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE ia 

FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 

PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... 

SICILY QUADRILLE 

TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES .. xa 

CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Airs 

WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 
Melodies ... z a ba a ei et 

COMO QUADRILLE. 0n Italian Airs 

BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE ... ; 

KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 

MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES 

LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 

WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) 


m bo po bo 
occ fo 
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m™ MS po to to bo to 
Soocococcso 


N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 


ALBUMS OF DANCE MUSIC. 


The ever increasing sale of these Albums in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and America, is the best evidence 
that the judicious selection of the Dances in them is fully appreciated. Many publications of the kind contain a large 
proportion of music which has been found to be unsuccessful in the ordin ary form ; the music in AsHpown & Parry's 
Albums, on the contrary, is the best of its kind, and every piece has in its original form attained great popularity ; ; in this 
respect they are unique, and form a permanent, attractive, and varied selection of excellent Dance "Music i in a portable and 
convenient form at an extremely low price. 


FIRST ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS. 
Valse .. .. “Cornflower” .. ..C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. ‘‘The Atherstone” J.C. Van Maanen. 
Quadrille .. “Dolly Varden” - Marriott. | Quadrille .. ‘Caledonians” .. A> Marriott. 
Galop .. .. “The Outpost” .. .. C. Godfrey. | Valse .. .. Princess Louise ” ..  . Godfrey. 
Polka-Mazurka ‘‘Trebelli” - .. H. Roubier. | Polka .. .. “Early in the Morning ” C. Coote. 
Lancers .. “Punch and Judy” ..H.S. Roberts. | Country Dance ‘Sir Roger de Coverley” Old English. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 











SECOND ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS 
Valse .. .. “L’innocence” .. .. C. Coote, Jun. Schottische .. “Kettledrum” .. ..  (. Godfrey. 
Quadrille .. “PunchandJudy” ..H.S. Roberts. | Quadrille .. ‘Caledonians ” (with the figures) R. Coote. 
Galop .. “Fun of the ball” Ss Marriott. | Valse .. .. “An der Themse Strand” Kéler Béla. 
Polka-Mazurka “ Mignonette” .. ..  €. Godfrey. | Polka.. ..  Butterfly’s Ball” .. €. Coote, Jun. 
Lancers .. ‘“Yemerrieold times”.. F. Godfrey. | Country Dance “Speed the Plough” .. Old English. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THIRD ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS 
Valse .. .. “Peuline” cs .. C. Coote, Jun. Schottische .. “Semmy Beli” .. .. H. C. Swatton. 
Quadrille .. “Chilpéric” .. - Marriott. | Quadrille .. ‘England and Wales”.. Marriott. 
Galop .. .. “After Dark” .. .. Montgomery. | Valse .. .. “Kathleen Mavourneen ” Montgomery. 
Polka .. .. “Blush Rose” .. ..  . Godfrey. | Galop.. .. “Wind-up” .. .. . Godfrey. 
Lancers -. “Princess Louise” .. C. Godfrey. | CountryDance “Off she goes” .. . Old English. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


FOURTH ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS. 
Valse .. “The Language of flowers” C.Coote,Jun. | Schottische .. “ Nelly ”.. Me ..  , Codfrey. 
Quadrille .. “Blue Beard” .. .. C. Coote, Jun. | Quadrille .. “Patchwork” .. ..  E. M. Lott. 
Galop .. .. “Domino ” = .. C. Coote, Jun. | Valse . .. “Kate Kearney ” ie C. Coote. 
Polka .. .. “Jolly Dogs” .. 7 Marriott. | Polka-Mazurka “Blue Bell” sa Marriott. 
Lancers .. “Christmas time ” -. W.C. Levey. | Country Dance “Thetank” .. .. Old English. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


LONDON : ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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